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While all business 
men agree that the 


ims and purposes 


NRA 


necessary, 


f the are 
right and 
thre seems to be considerable disagree- 
ment as to who should foot the bill. 

Better wages and shorter hours cause 
complications and more expense, but no- 
body wants to raise prices to meet that 
expense for fear higher prices will curb 
the increased buying required to keep the 
wheels turning. 

In the public utility field the same condi- 
tions prevail, for service companies are be- 
ig asked to take on the added costs and 
at the same time reduce their rates. 

The situation reminds one of a group 
of men lingering over the luncheon table 
vhile each one wonders who is going to 
teach for the check. Ordinarily, in the 
utility business this question, “Who pays 
the check?” would be answered by the 
which fixes 


state regulatory commission 


rates and supervises the service in the 
public interest. 
It is stating nothing but the truth to say 


that no service company these days wants 


to ask for an increase in rates. In the 
irst place, the average company is averse 


‘0 taking any step that will hinder the 


gtowth of public buying power or delay a 


feturn of the customers who have cut out 
‘rvice since the depression began. 
*x *x* * K 
The average company is willing to strug- 
gle al with everybody else until times 
are bac: to normal and it can regain its 
Subscribers as conditions improve. It does 





SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


not want to arouse their hostility by ask- 
ing for higher rates, no matter how much 
they may be needed to cope with the bur- 
dens and restrictions of “the new deal.” 
Right now, however, the state commis- 
sions are in no mood to sanction increased 
Fed- 


and in- 


rates, and no one can blame them. 


eral control overshadows them 
duces them to keep unusually silent. When 
pinned down to cold facts, some of the 
commissions admit the law would permit 
an adjustment of rate schedules to cover 
increased expenses, but for political rea- 
sons they are praying that the question is 
not raised. 

Some commissions are not especially in- 
terested in service companies signing NRA 
codes that would increase their operating 
expenses to the extent of making higher 
rates a necessity. Reasons for this attitude 
are plain. The commissions want the rate 
question left alone. 

x *K * * 

Next month, in Cincinnati, the national 
convention of utility commissioners will 
be held, and some definite policy may be 
mapped out for the state regulators to fol- 
low. Of course, each indvidual rate case 
must be decided on its merits, but at the 
present time the system of state regulation 
of utilities needs some kind of a united 
program to strengthen its position. Other- 
wise, the strong arm of the federal govern- 


ment will reach into the realm of state 


rights and make the 
state» commissions 
play second fiddle. 
The theory of state 
regulation of public 
utilities proved its worth in good times. 
Under proper leadership it can demon- 
strate its value also in times of stress and 
change. 
The Telephone Trend. 
Telephone companies 


report improved 


conditions in the past 60 days. The month 
of August showed a marked drop in tele- 
phone disconnections in most states, while 
in some localities there was an actual gain 


Tele- 


since 


in installations over disconnects. 


phone traffic has shown a gain 


March, and long distance business im- 


proved beyond 


expectations during the 


summer months. 

In spite of the uncertainty caused by the 
NRA code discussions, a better feeling has 
been noted in most sections of the country, 
and this has aided in the campaign to re- 
store telephone service. 

Rural conditions have shown signs of 


recovery and the farmers have been en- 


couraged to believe that Washington ef- 
forts for farm relief will accomplish some- 
thing of material benefit. Both grain and 
cattle growers are feeling more hopeful, 
and companies supplying farm telephone 
service are preparing to regain their pat- 
ronage. 
x ok 


The companies that have been carrying 
on organized campaigns for more business 
are finding the results much more encour- 


aging since July 1. Not only do they 
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have better success in restoring discon- 
nected telephones, but considerable new 
business is being obtained. 

2 & & 

The experience of the United Telephone 
Companies of Indiana and Ohio in their 
“Reconnection Drive” which closes this 
week shows what can be done under a 
well-planned campaign by employes wisely 
led and who are not afraid to work. The 
first two weeks produced 133 sales, of 
which 585 were reconnects and 148 new 
subscribers. The 148 new stations were 
gleaned from a prospect list of 1,302—hbet- 
ter than 11 per cent, and it is safe to say 
that a considerable number of additional 
stations will be signed up before the cam- 
paign ends. 

Incidentally, that campaign will probably 
never end until all are in the fold. Many 
of the exchanges showed much larger per- 
centages, one district reporting 30 per cent 
sales to the prospect list. 

ok * * * 


On September 18, the New York Tele- 
phone Co. reported that the first two weeks 
of September showed a net gain of 5,048 
stations, compared with a net loss of 6,092 
The 
last time a monthly gain was shown was 
in November, 1931. August, 1933, showed 
a net loss of 7,008 stations comparing with 
20,402 in July and 14,736 in June. 


stations in the same period in 1932. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, October 
25 and 26. 








A New Angle. 

Speaking of getting more telephone sub- 
scribers, Walter J. Smead, manager of the 
Tri-County Telephone Co., at Cloverdale, 
Ore., writes TELEPHONY of an angle in the 
business that is of unusual interest because 
it shows that sometimes it is the little 
things that make the difference. Mr. 
Smead’s account tells the story so well 
that we give it verbatim: 


“From ‘Out West,’ where telephones are 
few and far between, comes the story of 
how one Independent telephone company 
manager seems to have scented one rea- 
son for the scarcity of subscribers to the 
service, and how he has been rewarded by 
being able to fill in some of the ‘betweens.’ 

The utility bore the name of the Clover- 
dale Telephone Co., located in the town 
of Cloverdale, Ore., which is a small com- 
munity of some 300 inhabitants. Three 
miles away is another such town (out 
West, we call them towns) named Hebo, 
and on a little farther is a third little 
village called Beaver. 

The folks around Hebo patronized only 
the merchants in Hebo, and the same pol- 
icy existed in Beaver; Hebo bought noth- 
ing from Beaver or Cloverdale. Beaver 
displayed the same attitude against the 
neighbor towns. 
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At Cloverdale, there is a telephone ex- 
change and, of course, the company had 
telephone service to sell. A glance at the 
subscriber list of patrons located in Beaver 
and Hebo was convincing evidence to this 
manager that the Beaver folks said to 
other Beaver folks: ‘How come, we have 
to buy our telephone service from the 
Cloverdale company?’ Hebo’s citizens, no 
doubt, were asking themselves the same 
thing. 

After a quiet investigation, and the 
bringing to light of these facts of the 
small-town grievances against one another, 
it was agreed that this state of affairs had 
a lot to do with the lack of subscribers. 
The trade name of the telephone utility 
was immediately changed from this com- 
munity name to the Tri-County Telephone 
Co., applicable to the entire territory which 
it served, rather than the one community. 
Within 30 days this telephone manager 
sold 30 new telephones. 

Perhaps just such a circumstance ap- 
plies to many other small telephone com- 
panies throughout our country. Small- 
town grouches are not uncommon and the 
idea of being served by another town 
arouses this sentiment, which has grown 
so strong that some folks will do without 
a telephone before they will accept service 
from a rival town, especially where the 
small town name is used for a trade name. 

New installations in this case are not 
attributed to better times but solely to the 
elimination of a town name from the util- 
ity’s business card.” 


Which shows that the old slogan, “Pat- 
ronize home industries,” still holds good. 


Questions and Interpretations of Code 


United States Independent Telephone Association Issues Bulletin Explaining 
Provisions of Substitute Agreement—Complete Text of President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement as Amended by National Association; Approved by N.R. A. 


In order to supply many of the com- 
panies with explanations of the provisions 
of the substitute agreement approved for 
the telephone industry by the N. R. A,, 
for the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment, the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, 19 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, issued a sheet of questions and 
answers, dated September 1. 

Under date of September 18, another 
sheet of interpretations was sent out. It 
referred to answers given to four questions 
of the first sheet and supplemented them. 
These additions have been made in the first 
sheet of interpretations which follows: 

Interpretations Sheet No. 1. 

(1) What is the effective date of the 
agreement ? 

The date, the wages and hours specified 
in the agreement become effective. This 
date, of course, must be before the signing 
of the certificate of compliance. This should 


be interpreted liberally. It will be found 
impractical to make all adjustments 
quickly; some companies require longer 
than others to meet compliance with the 
complete agreement. 

(2) What is meant by “average of 48 
hours per week in any 90-day period” as 
used in section B? 

In cases of necessity, employes may 
work more than 48 hours some weeks, and 
in that event must work less in other weeks, 
so that the average over a 90-day period 
will not exceeed 48 hours per week. 

(3) What is meant by “hours of tele- 
phone service operation” in the last sen- 
tence of section B? 

The hours that service is supplied the 
public—generally 24 hours every day in 
the week. In some of the smaller ex- 
changes, this is sometimes shortened by 
minimum Sunday hours. This provision 
requires exchanges to put the same hours 


into effect as were in effect on July 1. 
(4) What is the maximum hour rule 
as to employes other than operators at ex- 
changes using less than three operators at 
any one time, referred to in section C? 

There is no hour restriction on any em- 
ploye at such exchanges. 

(5) Where maintenance and construction 
men operate out of a headquarters or other 
exchange, how is the maximum hour rule 
to be applied? 

The hours of the exchange determines 
the maximum hour rule. The number of 
hours a lineman or other employe may 
work is governed by where he is working, 
and not where his headquarters may be: 
40 hours per week if at a class 1, 2, 3 of 
4 exchange; and 48 hours at a class 5 oF 6 
exchange, unless it be of the class ¢X- 
empted from maximum hour restrictions, 
in which case he could work the ordinary 
working week of that exchange. 
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September 23, 1933. 


(6) What is the minimum wage for a 
part-time worker? 

We quote from an N.R.A. interpreta- 
tion: “The minimum wage for a part-time 
worker in an employment described in the 
agreement is a wage such that if an em- 
ploye works at that wage for a full week 
(of the maximum hour requirement) he 
would receive the minimum weekly wage 
prescribed for him by the agreement.” 


(7) Are all employes subject to the hour 
and wage regulations of the agreement? 

The hour and wage regulations apply to 
all employes except those working entirely 
on commission (or commission plus 
expenses). No maximum hours have been 
fixed in exchanges where there are no 
“more than two operators on duty at any 
one time.” 

(8) Who are to be included as “em- 
ployes in a managerial or executive ca- 
pacity”? 

In addition to managers, superintendents 
and other company officers and heads of 
departments, anyone who supervises the 
work of others or to whom others report 
directly, such as line foremen and traffic 
supervisors, are to be included in the man- 
agerial or executive classification. 

(9) What is meant by “immediate trade 
area” as used in section C? 

This question will not trouble operators 
of small exchanges, but is likely to arise 
for some of the companies in classes 1 to 
4 inclusive. The N.R.A. in interpreting 
this question has said: ““The immediate 
trade area’ is the area in which there is 
direct retail competition.” There are situa- 
tions where there is really no definite line 
between towns or cities so that both are 
in the same trade area. Municipal or state 
lines do not necessarily mean separate trade 
areas. The N.R.A. has also said in de- 
fining “trade area”: “In case of question, 
the decision should be made by the local 
Chamber of Commerce or similar organiza- 
tion, subject to review by the State Re- 
covery Board.” 

(10) What is meant by “employes on 
emergency maintenance and repair work” 
as used in section C? 

Work such as required by storms, acci- 
dents, etc., which can not be foreseen and 
definitely arranged for, as can holiday 


periods 
Night Operators. 

(11) How is the clause in section C re- 
ferring to night operators to be inter- 
preted ? 

Night operators may be at the central 
office subject to call for any period up to 
12 hours, but shall not be engaged in actual 
operating more than an average of 48 hours 
a weck in a 90-day period. This does not 
mean that a company has to pay a night 
operator for a 48-hour week. The rate of 
pay is usually based on rate of pay, living 


quarters, number of calls, etc. Bear in 
mind (hat no maximum hours have been 
fixed 


exchanges where there are no 
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“more than two operators on duty at any 
one time.” 

(12)-Are relief periods deductible from 
hours schedules in figuring maximum 
hours? 


Under the rulings of the N.R.A., relief 


periods are deductible. 

(13) Should wages be based upon weeks 
or hours? 

The wage problem is greatly simplified if 
based upon hours. If upon a weekly basis, 
it should be upon a calendar week. 

(14) How are adjustments to be made 
when, due to a reduction in hours, the total 
pay of individuals is reduced? 

In such case, the management must ex- 
ercise individual requirements as the equita- 
ble adjustment to meet the changed condi- 
tion. It is not necessary to pay the full 
wage paid prior to the new schedule, but 
some increase should be made above the 
minimum. The Administration in inter- 
preting this paragraph has said: 

“There is no fixed rule which can be ap- 
plied to determine what is an equitable re- 
adjustment. In general, it will be equitable 
to figure what the employe would have 
earned at his previous rate per hour in a 
normal week in the industry, and then to 
increase the hourly rate so as to give him 
substantially the same compensation as he 
would have gotten for that normal week. 
But consideration must be given to other 
factors, including: Is the existing rate 
high or low compared with the average 
rate paid in the industry? Will the result- 
ing adjustment result in an unfair compe- 
tition advantage to other employers or 
other trades or industries? Will a long- 
standing differential be lost if there is no 
increase in the existing rate?” 

(15) Is a company required to adjust 
wages of employes already receiving more 
than the minimum, or in the case of em- 
ployes of classes 5 and 6, more than the 
maximum ? 

A company is not required to make any 
such adjustment, but in equity it should. 

(16) What is the definition of “learners” 
in paragraph (b) of section E? 

Whatever has been the practice of the 
company, the period designated as an ap- 
prenticeship or for a student operator shall 
be continued. Where a company has not 
had any definite rule, it is suggested that 
many companies use six months as the pe- 
riod of instruction, during which an em- 
ploye will be classed as a “learner.” 

(17) In connection with paragraph (b) 
of section E relative to learners, it is the 
practice of some companies to hold their 
schools of instruction at their larger ex- 
changes ; can they continue in this practice? 

Such a practice can be continued provid- 
ing there is not more than one learner at 
the school from each exchange. 

More than one learner is permitted from 
exchanges if within the 5 per cent limit 
fixed in paragraph (b) section E of the 
substitute agreement. 
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(18) How is an agency office to be treat- 
ed in connection with the hour and wage 
schedules ? 

In agency or contract offices where the 
agent has agreed to pay all expenses of the 
office for a lump sum, including whatever 
may be necessary for the pay of employes, 
the agent is not to be included as a com- 
pany’s employe and the agency exchange is 
not to be included as coming within the 
agreement. The agent, himself, should 
sign the agreement if he desires the Blue 
Eagle; and, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, make the adjustments in wages of 
his employes. 

(19) Does the $1.00 per week concession 
in the Southern states listed in section E 
apply to the maximum wage of $12 for 
classes 5 and 6, as well as to the minimum 
wages in the other classes? 

Yes. 

(20) If the company signed the Presi- 
dent’s Agreement “as is,” can it change to 
the substitute agreement? If so, what is 
the procedure? 

The Administration has said: “If the 
substitution is consented to after you have 
already put the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement into full effect, and after you 
have gotten your Blue Eagle, you may still 
put the substituted provisions into effect 
without signing another certificate of com- 
pliance.” 

(21) Can an individual operating a tele- 
phone exchange and employing no one, ob- 
tain the Blue Eagle? 

Yes. The Administration has said: 
“Owners operating their own establishments 
without any employes may obtain the in- 
signia of N. R. A. by signing the agree- 
ment and a certificate of compliance.” 

(22) Are so-called mutual telephone 
companies subject to the agreement? 

Yes. The Administration has _ ruled 
“non-profit organizations are considered 
employers for the purposes of the agree- 
ment.” 

The Substitute Agreement. 

Copies of the substitute agreement for 
the telephone industry have been mailed to 
every Independent telephone company, 
either by the state associations or the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. In the rush to get the copies 
out to the companies at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, several small errors were 
made in the reprints of the substitute agree- 
ment in which certain sections are desig- 
nated by letters. 

The corrected substitute agreement fol- 
lows in full: 

PRESIDENTS REEMPLOYMENT AGREEMENT 
As AMENDED (Substitute Agreement) 
SUBMITTED BY UNITED STATES INDEPEND- 
ENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION AND AP- 
PROVED BY N.R.A. 

(Authorized by Section 4a National In- 

dustrial Recovery Act.) 

During the period of the President’s 
emergency reemployment drive—that is to 
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say, from August 1 to December 31, 1933, 
or to any earlier date of approval of a 
Code of Fair Competition to which he is 
subject—the undersigned hereby agrees 
with the President as follows: 

(1) After August 31, 1933, not to em- 
ploy any person under 16 years of age, ex- 
cept that persons between 14 and 16 may 
be employed (but not in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries) for not to ex- 
ceed three hours per day and those hours 
between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. in such work 
as will not interfere with hours of day 
school. 

A. 

For the purpose of this code, telephone 
exchanges shall be classified as follows: 

Class 1. Exchanges serving more than 
100,000 telephones. 

Class 2. Exchanges serving from 50,001 
to 100,000 telephones. 

Class 3. Exchanges serving from 25,001 
to 50,000 telephones. 

Class 4. Exchanges serving from 7,501 
to 25,000 telephones. 


Class 5. Exchanges serving from 1,001 
to 7,500 telephones. 
Class 6. Exchanges serving 1,000 or 


less telephones. 

Telephones served will be based on the 
records of July 1, 1933, for the purpose 
of this classification. 

B. 

In exchanges in classes 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
companies shall not work any employe for 
more than 40 hours in any one week. 

In exchanges in classes 5 and 6 compa- 
nies shall not work any employe longer than 
the normal work week in effect at such ex- 
changes on July 1, 1933, and in no case 
for more than an average of 48 hours per 
week in any 90-day period. 

No company shall reduce the hours of 
telephone service operation below those in 
effect July 1, 1933. 

he 

The maximum hours fixed in section B 
shall not apply to small exchanges where 
the service does not require more than two 
operators on duty at any one time, which 
exchanges are not in the immediate trade 
area of a larger exchange; nor to employes 
on emergency maintenance and_ repair 
work; nor to employes in a managerial or 
executive capacity who now receive more 
than $35.00 per week; nor to line patrol 
and repair men in isqlated places; nor to 
watchmen; nor to very special cases where 
restrictions of hours because of emergen- 
cies would result in interruption or im- 
pairment to service to the public. Employes 
engaged in night work may be subject to 
call at any time for a night time period of 
12 hours, but shall not be required to per- 
form actual work in excess of the maxi- 
mum hours of work provided for in sec- 
tion B hereof. 

D 

No company shall pay any employe at 

the rate of less than: 
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(a) $15.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 1; 

(b) $14.50 per week in any exchange in 
class 2; 

(c) $14.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 3; 

(d) $13.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 4. 

In exchanges in class 5 the companies 
shall increase the wages paid on July 1, 
1933, by not less than 20 per cent, and in 
exchanges of class 6 the companies shall 
increase the wages paid on July 1, 1933, 
by not less than 10 per cent, provided that 
in either case this shall not require wages 
in excess of $12.00 per week. 

E. 

(a) The minimum wage fixed in section 
D may be at the rate of $1.00 per week 
less in the Southern part of the country 
than the rate specified in said section D. 
The Southern part of the country is defined 
as including the following: Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas. 

(b) Learners may be paid not less than 
80 per cent of the minimum wage fixed in 
this code; but the total number of such 
learners in any one exchange shall not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployes of that exchange; provided, how- 
ever, that each exchange shall be allowed 
at least one learner. 

(8) Not to use any subterfuge to frus- 
trate the spirit and intent of this agreement 
which is, among other things, to increase 
employment by a universal covenant, to 
remove obstructions to commerce, and to 
shorten hours and to raise wages for the 
shorter week to a living basis. 

(9) Not to increase the price of any 
merchandise sold after the date hereof over 
the price on July 1, 1933, by more than is 
made necessary by actual increases in pro- 
duction, replacement, or invoice costs of 
merchandise, or by taxes or other costs re- 
sulting from action taken pursuant to the 
agricultural adjustment act, since July 1, 
1933, and, in setting such price increases, 
to give full weight to probable increases in 
sales volume and to refrain from taking 
profiteering advantage of the consuming 
public. 

(10) To support and patronize estab- 
lishments which also have signed this 
agreement and are listed as members of 
N.R.A. (National Recovery Administra- 
tion). 

(11) To cooperate to the fullest extent 
in having a Code of Fair Competition sub- 
mitted by his industry at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and in any event before Septem- 
ber 1, 1933. 

(12) Where before June 16, 1933, the 
undersigned had contracted to purchase 
goods at a fixed price for delivery during 
the period of this agreement, the under- 
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signed will make an appropriate adjust- 
ment of said fixed price to meet any in- 
crease in cost caused by the seller having 
signed this President’s Reemployment 
Agreement or having become bound by any 
Code of Fair Competition approved by the 
President. 

(13) This agreement shall cease upon 
approval by the President of a code to 
which the undersigned is subject; or, if 
the N.R.A. so elects, upon submission of a 
code to which the undersigned is subject 
and substitution of any of its provisions for 
any of the terms of this agreement. 

(14) It is agreed that any person who 
wishes to do his part in the President's 
reemployment drive by signing this agree- 
ment, but who asserts that some particular 
division hereof, because of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, will create great and unavoid- 
able hardship, may obtain the benefits here- 
of by signing this agreement and putting it 
into effect and then, in a petition approved 
by a representative trade association of his 
industry, or other representative organiza- 
tion designated by N.R.A., may apply for 
a stay of such provision pending a sum- 
mary investigation by N.R.A., if he agrees 
in such application to abide by the decision 
of such investigation. This agreement is 
entered into pursuant to section 4 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
subject to all the terms and conditions re- 
quired by section 7 (a) and 10 (b) of that 
act. 

(Sections 1-8-9-10-11-12-13-14 are the 
same as in the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement. Sections A, B, C, D and E are: 
the classification section of the substitu- 
tions for the telephone industry as orig- 
inally proposed by the Bell Group and sec- 
tions V, VI, VII and VIII of the code pro- 
posed by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association). 


The Great Green Towers at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 
By Dr. Sercius P. Grace. 

When Raymond Hood, the architect of 
the Electrical Building at A Century of 
Progress, Chicago, was asked to design @ 
Court of Communications about which 
would be grouped the exhibit spaces of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and other communication companies, he 
searched his mind for an appropriate theme. 

He remembered that one time when he 
was in Rome, he had visited the Villa 
d’Este, the beautiful gardens beyond the 
arch of Hadrian. In the center of this 
garden two Roman highways cross and at 
each of the four corners is a giant cypress 
tree. In the middle of the crossroads is an 
exquisitely sculptured fountain pool. 

Raymond Hood thought to himself: Why 
not use the theme of Rome—the crossroads 
of the world—as the basic feature for this 
design of the Court of Communications? 
So today on the side of the Electrical 
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Building towards Lake Michigan, is found 
the Court of Communications with its four 
great which typify the 
artist’s modernistic conception of the four 
creat cypress trees at the crossroads in the 
Villa d’Este. 

Enclosed within the four towers is the 
pool, and if one looks closely beneath the 
waters there will be found in beautiful blue 
tiles a bas-relief of the world; and Rome, 


green towers 


you know, was the crossroads of the world 
where in ancient times all communication 
centered. 

Racing madly around the world in bas- 
reliefs of blue and green tiles are the spir- 
its of ethereal communication. These spir- 








The Green Towers 
munications at A Century of Progress. 


in the Court of Com- 


its will be seen to be weaving a net of 
radio waves and wires around the world 
to provide communication for all mankind. 

This is the story of the four great green 
towers and their enclosed pool at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. At night when the green 
towers are floodlighted and submerged 
lamps light up the pool, the effect is most 
entrancing. One curious artistic effect that 
Raymond Hood probably never dreamed of 
has resulted : 

As one stands between the great green 
towers and looks out toward the blue sky in 
the early evening, he will be surprised to 
fnd that the sky is no longer blue; it has 
turned into a most gorgeous hue of purple- 
violet. Nowhere else in the world, so far as 
it is known, can a person see a purple- 
Violet sky. 

This is an optical effect caused by the 
tyes being flooded with reflected light from 
the green towers at the same time they 
are gazing at the blue sky. The combina- 
tion of the green and blue rays on the 
retina of the eye causes the brain to per- 
tive this most gorgeous purple-violet hue. 

Also, as a final touch, the Court of Com- 
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munications is the coolest place on the 
Century of Progress fair grounds. No 
matter from what direction a breeze comes, 
one of the towers, with its interior fluted 
columns, is sure to catch the air, carry it 
down to the base and swirl it around the 
seats about the pool. 

Many a foot-weary Ulysses on his Odys- 
sey through the miles of World’s Fair 
buildings, sinks with a sigh of contentment 
onto a seat beside the pool and imagines 
that at last he has come to the cool, cave 
home of Zolus, the mythological Greek 
God of the Winds. 

So ends the story of the great green 
towers at A Century of Progress. 

[Epiror’s Note: This article was writ- 
ten by Dr. Grace, who is in charge of the 
Bell Telephone Exhibit at A Century of 
Progress, for the use of the demonstrating 
staff at the exhibit in answering questions 
of visitors as to the meaning of the Green 
Towers of the Communications Court.] 
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Daughter in New Hampshire Mar- 
ried by Father in California. 

A minister in La Jolla, Calif., last month 
spoke the words which made his daughter, 
Vevah Wyer Mears, and James M. Leon- 
ard man and wife as they stood in a room 
in the house in Woodville, N. H., in which 
Mr. Leonard was born. The father could 
not come East; they could not go West. 

Miss Mears, Mr. Leonard and the ten 
persons who witnessed the ceremony, all 
wore headsets to listen to the Rev. Charles 
L. Mears, pastor of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church at La Jolla, perform the cer- 
emony over a special long distance set-up. 

The bride was the last of the Rev. Mr. 
Mears’ children to be married, and he had 
never performed the ceremony 
member of his family. 

Miss Mears and Mr. Leonard are resi- 
dents of New York, where he is general 
service supervisor of the long lines depart- 
ment, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


for any 


What Operators Want to Know 


Using Expressions Without the Slightest Sense of Their Deep 
Interior Meaning Is a Common Practice—Lack of Concentration 
Is Frequent Source of Annoyance to Customers—Series No. 117 


By Mrs. Mayme WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Concentration is essential in any line of 
work, particularly in telephone work. How 
annoying it is to a customer, after hav- 
ing given the details of his call to an 
operator, to have her come back with: 
“Was that number 3?” or, “Did you say 
Hillsdale?” Such questions are usually 
occasioned by lack of concentration. 

It has been said that the trouble with us 
humans is we try to hatch out too many 
eggs at one time. We spread out and try 
to cover more than we can keep warm, and 
the result is, the whole settin’ spoils. 

How many times have you found your- 
self reading a paragraph and at the same 
time thinking about something else? When 
this happens you are neither reading or 
thinking but are wasting two opportunities. 
The same thing is true when an operator 
tries to establish connections and at the 
same time permits her mind to wander and 
her thoughts to stray in other channels. 

In our every-day language we frequently 
use expressions without the slightest sense 
of their deep, interior meaning. For ex- 
ample, “He made it by the skin of his 
teeth,” or “I have everything in ‘apple pie 
order.’ ” 

Henry Ward Beecher, who many years 
ago was pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had a world-renowned 
reputation as an orator and theologian. He 
was also widely known for his subtle wit. 
At one time he delivered a sermon popu- 
larly known as his “sermon on pie.” Among 
other things he stated: 

“No phrase is more carelessly used than 


the saying, ‘apple pie order.’ How few, 
who say so, reflect at the time upon either 
apple pie or the true order of apple pie. 
They may have been born in families that 
were ignorant of apple pie; or were left 
to the guilt of calling two tough pieces 
ot half-cooked dough, with a thin streak 
of macerated dried apple between them, 
of leather color, and of taste and texture, 
not unbecoming the same—an apple pie! 
3ut from such degradation of ideas we 
turn away with gratitude and humility, that 
we should have 
things.” 


been reared to better 
When we use our prescribed phrases we 

should concentrate on what we are saying 

and on how we are saying it. Concentrate 
our attention on the order that is being 
given and thus avoid annoying our custom- 
ers with unnecessary questioning, which 
likewise delays the passing of the call. 
Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. On a collect ticket, if the party called is 
“UX,” who pays the report charge? Call- 
ing party insists on called party to pay 
report ? 


nN 


. How long may a person-to-person call 
be held for “AG” after a report has been 
received ? 

. Why is “UN” a chargeable report? 

4. How can an operator repeat the num- 
ber, say, “Number, please?” 
ahead of her calls? 

. How long can an operator hold a built- 
up circuit on an NC or BY report? 
For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 28. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 


Farmers’ Organization Resorts to 
Advertising to Curb Borrowing. 
The telephone borrowing habit has in- 

creased greatly in all parts of the coumry 

and companies have tried various methods 
to curb it. The Hamilton County Farmers’ 

Telephone Association of Aurora, Neb., 

which operates about 2,500 telephones from 

nine exchanges, has never used much ad- 
vertising copy. The “telephone borrower” 
has brought about a change. 

Under date of August 29, it sent out a 
special notice to subscribers. This was 
printed on green paper, 9 ins. by 12 ins. in 
size, in large boldface type and read: 


Special Notice! 

If your neighbor borrows water from 
you, you pay for it. 

If you were to allow your neighbor to at- 
tach an extension light cord to one of your 
drops you would pay for the juice used. 

What about allowing your neighbor to 
use your Telephone? The subscriber even- 
tually pays for this, too. How? Higher 
rates and call charges. The surest way to 
preserve the present low rate is to cooper- 
ate with the telephone company. 

The contract between the telephone com- 
pany and the subscriber states that you and 
your immediate family (meaning those liv- 
ing under your roof) and your employes 
are the only ones who have a right to use 
said telephone. A state law upholds this 
contract and prohibits line tapping and use 
of your telephone equipment by non-sub- 
scribers. 

We appeal to subscribers to curb this 
practice. You are also liable for all local 
calls placed over your telephone by non- 
subscribers at 5 cents each and calls by 
either subscribers or non-subscribers to 
other towns at the rate on file. 


The Telephone Code submitted by the 
United States Telephone Association to the 
President for his approval, calls for higher 
wages, shorter hours and more help. This 
is our patriotic duty, and this additional 
overhead must be met. It cannot be met if 
subscribers permit non-subscribers to use 
their telephones. Nearly 95 per cent of our 
revenue is from telephone rentals. We be- 
lieve the consumer’s code will apply to this 
practice of allowing free use of your tele- 
phone. 

Extra Special Notice. 

We have been granted authority by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission to 
waive all service connection charges for 
two months and during September and Oc- 
tober we will install all telephones (main 
stations and extensions) free of charge. 
HAMILTON County FARMER'S TELEPHONE 

ASSOCIATION. 

The Blue Eagle insignia was used in the 
notice, being placed opposite the paragraph 
referring to the telephone. 


More and more telephone companies are 
using advertising material. Its use by this 
farmers’ organization indicates its realiza- 
tion of the necessity for and the value of 
advertising copy properly prepared. 


A Stroboscope for Checking the 
Speed of Subscribers’ Dials. 
By H. BroapweELt, 

Member, Technical Staff, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 

In certain parts of the telephone system, 
such as remote step-by-step areas and man- 
ual areas having step-by-step P. B. X.’s, 
it is not always feasible to provide the 
regular central-office type dial testers for 
checking the speed of subscribers’ dials. A 
form of dial tester which can be carried in 
the maintenance man’s tool kit, and which 
works on the stroboscopic principle, has 
therefore, been developed for these dials. 
The device consists of a target Fig. 1, 
which can be attached to the finger wheel 
of the dial, and a tuning fork in a case 
with an opening through which to view the 
divisions on the target. The prongs of the 
tuning fork are set in motion by pressing 

a button in the case. 

The manner of using the stroboscope is 
shown in Fig. 2. The maintenance mzn 
winds the dial, partly depresses the button 
in the case so that he can see past the fork, 
and sights the fork on the reference mark 
on the target. He then fully depresses 
the button to start the fork, and releases 
the dial. 

If a row of divisions on the target ap- 
pears to stand still when viewed through 
the fork, the dial is running at the speed 


tion, the speed is outside that limit. The 
velocity of the motion as seen through the 
fork indicates the extent of the deviation 
from the speed represented by the row. 

The upper and lower limits of speed 
established for the subscriber’s dial as most 
satisfactory from both circuit and design 
standpoints, are 11 pulses per second, and 
8 pulses per second respectively. These 
limits, known as “test” limits, are repre- 
sented by two rows of divisions on one 
side of the removable disk on the target. 

If the dial is found to run faster than 
the maximum or slower than the minimum 
speed, the dial governor is readjusted to 
within a closer set of speed limits, 9.5 and 
10.5 pulses per second, in order to allow 
a margin for future changes in speed due 
to wear and the like. These “readjust” 
limits are represented by two rows of di- 
visions on the other side of the target disk. 
The disk is readily reversed for selection 
of the proper limits by unscrewing the 
knurled knob which clamps it to the base. 

The stroboscope is very sensitive to 
slight changes in speed, and it was found 
necessary to employ non-uniformly spaced 
divisions to compensate for the decrease in 
the velocity of the dial as it unwinds. The 
width of each division was determined sep- 
arately from data obtained by testing a 
representative lot of dials. The targets 
were then laid out on a large scale and 
photographically reduced. 

In designing the target mounting, it was 
necessary to take into account the impor- 
tance of not marring the finish of the new 
colored dials. A push button was pro- 
vided in the knob, which can be depressed 
to expand the fingers and prevent their 

















Sn 





Fig. 1. Front and Rear Views of a Target, Which Can Be Attached to the Finger Wheel 


of a Dial. 


It is Marked With Divisions Which Are Viewed Stroboscopically to Test the 


Speed of the Dial as It Unwinds. 


for which that row was figured. If the 
divisions appear to run in the direction of 
the arrow located alongside the row, the 
speed is within the limit which the row 
represents; and if in the opposite direc- 
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marring the finish while the target is be- 
ing mounted. The flexibility of the fingers 
also insures a satisfactory grip on dials 
having the ordinary black finish. 

The tuning fork vibrates at 50 cycles 
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per second. Depressing the starting but- 
ton in the case rotates a ratchet wheel hav- 
ing teeth arranged to lift flat springs which 
distend the prongs of the fork and then 








Fig. 22 V. M. Bohman Demonstrates the 
Use of the Stroboscope for Checking the 
Speed of a Subscriber’s Dial. 


drop back into the space between the teeth. 
The case for the fork consists of a box 
and cover, which shield the mechanism and 
exclude dirt when the fork is not in use. 
Sliding the cover partly off the box pro- 
vides an opening for viewing the target. 

The accuracy of the device depends on 
anumber of factors, such as the extent to 
which the speed characteristics of the dial 
under test conform to the average data 
used for calculating the targets, and the 
ability of the user to detect slight move- 
ments of the divisions when the speed of 
the dial is close to the upper or lower limit. 
On most dials tested, an accuracy of 0.1 to 
0.2 pulse per second has been obtained, and 
only occasionally has the deviation been as 
much as a half-pulse per second. This ac- 
curacy is ample for the purpose. 


Window Display Based on Recent 


Flood in Denver, Colo. 
3y Donatp F. KInney. 

Planning a flood in your city? 

When over a billion gallons of water 
tore loose a section of Castlewood Dam, 
35 miles southwest of Denver, Colo., and 
roared down Cherry Creek taking a toll 
of two lives, doing property damage esti- 
mated at several hundred thousand dollars, 
and sencing 5,000 residents scurrying from 
their homes in the lower downtown sec- 
tion, the Mountain States Telephone & Tel- 
agraph o. suffered heavy losses. Never- 
theless i: capitalized on them by installing 
an unusial window display, in its main 
office buiiding, which emphasized the speed 
with which telephone service was restored 
to the stricken area. 

A board, approximately four feet high 
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and three feet wide, was used to post a map 
of the city. It showed, outlined in red ink, 
the sections deprived of telephone service 
after the raging torrent had ripped bridges 
from their foundations and swept away 
several telephone cables. This formed the 
center of the display. Below the map, im- 
portant information concerning the damages 
suffered by the company was recorded. 

A part of this told that, at one of the 
bridges which was carried away on the 
debris-laden stream, six local and subur- 
ban cables carrying 2,600 pairs of wires 
were destroyed, together with long dis- 
tance lines serving south, north, and west 
to the Pacific coast. The information also 
included that another cable crossing a sec- 
ond bridge was torn away; and that to 
quickly repair these damages and restore 
service, employes of the company worked 
day and night. 

Two smaller boards showing actual 
scenes of the flood were placed at each end 
of the window. One of the pictures in- 
cluded a view of some of the wrecked 
cables, and portions of the cable were dis- 
played on the floor of the window. 
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These included a part of a long distance 
line, a sleeve covering splices carrying 900 
pairs of wires, a splice of 1,200-pair cable, 
the individual wire splices of which had to 
be covered with cotton sleeves, and a 1,200- 
pair cable containing 2,424 wires on local 
service. Each piece showed evident signs 
of having been crushed and battered, and 
small signs were placed in front of them 
to give all important information. 

A larger sign was included in the front 
of the window and told when complete 
service was restored, which was on August 
9, the flood striking the city on the morn- 
ing of August 2. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., September 18: Cop- 
per—Quiet ; electrolytic spot and future 9c 
asked. Tin—Strong; spot and nearby, 
$48.25; future, $48.75. Iron—Steady; No. 
2, fob., Eastern Pennsylvania, $17.50; Buf- 
falo, $17.50; Alabama, $13.50. Lead— 
Quiet; spot New York, 4.50c; East St. 


Louis, 4.35c. Zinc—Firm; East St. Louis 
spot and future, 4.75c. Antimony—Spot, 
6.87c. Quicksilver—$63.00@65.00. 











ordinary sounds. 


acter who wore creaky boots. 


acter. 
not try to prevent them. 
annoyance caused by creaky noises. 


floor board in the still night-hours?” 


creaky hinge. 


the can to his pocket. 


regular positions. 


ator the other day. 





CREAKS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Indendent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Creaking noises, no matter how faint, have a way of filtering through 
Perhaps it is because they are discordant. 

Some of the older writers of fiction, such as Dickens, usually had one char- 
In those days shoemakers must not have known 
how to prevent the leather in new boots from creaking. Naturally, the per- 
son who wore creaky boots all the time must have been wealthy. 
creaky-boot characters were well-to-do. 
were mentioned when such fiction writers wished to portray a hard, harsh char- 
Of course, it does not take long for a reader to heartily dislike such 
a character which is the intention of the author. 

Since creaky sounds are so annoying, it is surprising that more people do 
Some folks seem to think they are immune from 
They are mistaken. 
such a person: “How do you feel when you step unintentionally on a creaky 


Sometimes there is a creak in the hinge of an automobile door. 
may be in good condition except for the creak—but that little, exasperating 
creak gets on the nerves of most autumobile drivers. 

One day a young man boarded a street car. 
to admit him he noticed that there was a raspy creak in the hinge. 
know whether any other passengers noticed the creak, but it was an annoying 
one. This young man sat near the door. 
his hand into his pocket and drew forth a small oil can. 


“Creaks bother me,” he told a passenger, who shared his seat, as he returned 
Then he went on: 
pocket and stop a creak, if possible, whenever I hear one.” 

The vacation period is practically over and employes are back in their 
During these strenuous times I fear the creaks have been 
permitted to creak on unhindered, but we must get out our little oil cans and 
put an end to every raspy creak we hear. 
Her voice sounded: 
“Like a sweet bell jangled, out of tune and harsh”—Shakespeare. 


Dickens’ 
I have also noticed that creaky boots 


I would like to ask 
The car 
When the door swung open 
I do not 
He was no sooner seated than he put 


And he oiled that 


“T carry this little oil can in my 


I heard one in the voice of an oper- 









































The Financial Side of Companies 





Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies — Bell Companies Gain in Tolls and Earnings—Figures From 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 


a) 





Station Loss Shown in Reports of 
Nebraska Telephone Companies. 
The annual reports of four telephone 

companies filed with the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission show a heavy station 

loss for 1932. Brief summaries of the 

reports follow: 

Pawnee Telephone Co., Pawnee City, W. 
M. Thompson, president; M. R. Becker, 
vice-president; George E. Becker, secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager: 

Fixed investment, $88,267.63 ; total assets, 
$107,458.31; common stock, outstanding, 
$66,750; depreciation reserve, $24,867.97; 
exchange revenues, $15,283.63; toll reve- 


nues, $2,158.77; miscellaneous revenues, 
$238.04; total telephone revenues, $17,- 
860.44. 


Maintenance expenses, $3,472.30; depre- 
ciation, $3,304.70; traffic expenses, $2,- 
483.13; commercial expenses, $5,452.06; 
total telephone expenses, $14,712.19; net 
telephone earnings, $2,968.25; other reve- 
nues, $863.43; miscellaneous income, 
$19.68; taxes paid, $1,080.00; interest paid, 
$1,050.00; miscellaneous charges, $390.00; 
dividends paid, $1,335.00; profit and loss 
(red), $3.64; number of stations at end of 
year, 533, a loss of 183. 

Southeast Nebraska Telephone Co., of 
Falls City, G. W. Duerfeldt, president; E. 
H. Towle, Jr., vice-president ; E. H. Towle, 
secretary, treasurer and manager : 

Fixed investment, $230,796.14; total as- 
sets, $273,154.05; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $68,666; depreciation reserve, $114,- 
315.44; surplus reserve appropriated, $79,- 
121.35; exchange revenues, $42,002.77; toll 
revenues, $8,772.90; total telephone’ reve- 
nues, $50,775.67. 

Maintenance expenses, $5,221.78; depre- 
ciation, $17,098.22; traffic expenses, $13,- 
552.04; commercial expenses, $12,443.17; 
total telephone expenses, $48,435.21; net 
telephone earnings, $2,340.46; taxes paid, 
$2,619.77; profit and loss (red), $278.71; 
number of stations at end of year, 2,383, a 
loss of 467. 

The company’s stations are divided at its 
various exchanges as follows: Falls City, 
1,675; Barada, 97; Rulo, 45; Salem, 116; 
Verdon, 168; Shubert, 139, and Stella, 143. 

Ulysses Independent Telephone Co., Ulys- 
ses, Dave Adams, vice-president and man- 
ager; A. B. Andrew, 
treasurer : 

Fixed investment, $20,374.49: total as- 
sets, $27,485.60; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $13,125.00; depreciation reserve, $5,- 


secretary and 


987.72; surplus reserve appropriated, $8- 
745.93; exchange revenues, $4,326.70; toll 
revenues, $337.27; rent, $120.00; total tele- 
phone revenues, $4,783.97. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,606.42; depre- 
ciation, $893.54; traffic expenses, $1,160.00; 
commercial expenses, $896.38; total tele- 
phone expenses, $4,556.34; net telephone 
earnings, $227.63; interest paid, $165.96; 
dividends paid, $840.00; profit and loss 
(red), $778.33 ; num- 


are now about 800,000 owners of stock of 
Bell System telephone companies. 

The company had outstanding at the end 
of the year 1932, 18,662,275 shares of stock 
of a par value of $1,866,227,500, an increase 
of $391,400 during the year. The premiums 
realized by the company since its organiza- 
tion from the issue and sale of its shares in 
excess of par value, amounted at the end 
of the year to $268,749,078. Capital stock 
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Wood Lake Tele- - 600 
phone Co. of Wood | [Sait & nase 
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mon stock outstand- 
ing, $2,625; funded debt, $625; depreciation 
reserve, $7,364.35; surplus reserve appro- 
priated, $5,915.88; exchange revenues, $2,- 
669.25; toll revenues, $310.25; total tele- 
phone revenues, $2,979.50. 

Maintenance expenses, $858.53; deprecia- 
tion, $641.47; traffic expenses, $1,221.00; 
commercial expenses, $185.34; total tele- 
phone expenses, $2,906.34; net telephone 
earnings, $73.16; interest paid, $168.84; 
profit and loss (red), $95.65; number of 
stations at end of year, 100, a loss of 15. 


Stockholders of A. T. & T. Co.; 
Changes in Capital Stock. 

The number of stockholders of record of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
on December 31, 1932, was 700,851, an in- 
crease of 55,948 over the previous year. 
The average holding per stockholder was 
27 shares, as compared with 29 shares at 
the end of 1931. About 135,000 of these 
stockholders are Bell System employes. 
The average holding per employe stock- 
holder is 10 shares. 

In addition to the holders of stock of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
there were also at the end of the year ap- 
proximately 32,400 holders of common stock 
and 112,900 holders of preferred stock of 
the associated companies. Making allow- 
ance for duplication in these totals, there 
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installments—amounts paid on stock sub- 
scribed for but not yet issued—amounted at 
the end of the year to $13,766,587, a de- 
crease during the year of $58,572,689. 


June Reports of Class A Compa- 
nies Filed with I. C. C. 


The summary of monthly reports of 103 
class A telephone companies, each having 
annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000, as compiled recently by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, shows total operating 
revenues of $80,703,676 for the month of 
June, 1933. This represents a decrease 0! 
7.1 per cent as compared with operating 
revenues of $86,917,803 for the correspond 
ing month of the preceding year. 

Operating expenses for June of this year 
amounted to $56,193,213 as compared with 
$62,401,917 for June of last year, a decrease 
of $6,208,704 or 9.9 per cent. The operat 
ing income for June, 1933, amounted 10 
$24,501,742, as compared with $24,506,811 
for the same month in 1932, a decrease 
$5,069. After deducting taxes, the net 
operating income for June of this year 
totaled $16,200,685 as compared with $16; 
443,312 for June of last year, a «<ecreast 
of $242,627 or 1.5 per cent. 

For the first six months of this yea 
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ended with June, the summary shows total 
operating revenues of the class A compa- 
nies of $474,264,220. The revenues for the 
corresponding period of last year amounted 
to $540,359,569, showing a decrease of 12.2 
per cent for 

Operating 


this year. 
expenses were $340,306,041 
for the first six months of this year as 
compared with $390,105,912 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a decrease of 
128 per cent. 

The operating income for the six-months 
period of this year was $133,903,044 as 
compared with $150,194,146 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, a decrease of 10.8 
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“Owing to world-wide conditions which 
have adversely affected practically every 
line of business for the last few years, 
the telephone system for the year 1932 has 
to report a loss in operation of $163,215. 

While this loss is comparatively small, 
it is the first in ten years. During that 
period we have been able to overtake an 
accumulated deficit of over $900,000, and 
at the end of 1931 in its place had a sur- 
plus of $215,894. The balance in surplus 
at the close of the 1932 fiscal year amounts 
to $64,816. ° 

We had in service at the beginning of 
the year, 70,689 telephones; and lost dur- 
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to date, while collections in the cities and 
smaller towns are normal.” 

The total revenue for the year amounted 
te $3,229,182 as against $3,580,318 for 1931, 
a loss of $351,136. There was a reduction 
in expenditures of $70,057, while fixed 
costs decreased by $39,437.57. 

“The total amount of capital expenditure 
amounted to only $319,675,” continues Mr. 
Lowry. “This is the smallest annual capi- 
tal expenditure since the year 1918, and 
was financed from depreciation reserve, 
no new money being borrowed. 

“Further economies were brought about 
in 1932—controllable costs being reduced 
























































-— Month of June — —. -———Six months ended with June——, 
Increase or de— Increase or de- 
crease (*). crease (*) 
Items Ratio. Ratio, 
1933. 1932. Amount. Pct. 1933. 1932 Amount, Pct 
Number of company stations in service at 
0 a rena 14,483,329 re: 8 GS 8 Bt rere mre TT et ae Te tT 
Operating revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues............. $50,834,938 $56,108,458 *$5,273,520 *9.4 $308,082,201 $347,512,235 *$39,430,034 *11.3 
Public telephone revenues................ 3,269,127 3,524,408 *255,281 *7.2 19,431,188 21,975,574 2,544,386 *11.6 
Miscellaneous local service revenues..... 913,200 975,028 *61,828 *6.3 5,565,571 6,058,108 *492,537 *8.1 
I I a i pend hea deme eee eee 19,831,593 20,211,590 *379,997 1.9 107,458,582 125,934,564 *18,475,982 *14.7 
Miscellaneous toll service revenues...... 2,575,755 2,640,555 *64,800 *2.5 
Revenues from general services and 14,536,179 16,817,056 *2,280,877 *13.6 

Fr errr 990,779 1,151,204 *160,425 *13.9 6,030,747 7,070,489 %*1,039,742 *14.7 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .......... 3,185,654 3,469,109 *283,455 *8.2 19,077,914 21,205,196 *2,127,282 *10.0 
Uncollectible operating revenues—Dr..... 897,370 1,162,549 *265,179 *22.8 5,918,162 6,213,653 *295,491 *4.8 

CE DOI noo kdcneane wines eea $80,703,676 $86,917,803 *$6,214,127 *7.1 $474,264,220 $540,359,569 *$66,095,349 *12.2 

Operating expenses: 
Depreciation and extraordinary retire— 

Ee esr rer oe $15,182,514 $15,913,917 *$731,403 *4.6 $ 91,953,759 $100,333,486 *$ 8,379,727 *8.4 
ATE GERGP WIOTMEOREMGS onc ckcccccsecuwsces 14,195,261 15,945,504 *1,750,243 *11.0 85,686,383 98,133,328 *12,446,945 *12.7 
ey CD cc owe Wekees cee see eeeaeewe 11,111,140 12,896,846  *1,785,706 *13.8 66,663,420 82,876,052 *16,212,632 *19.6 
ee ere eee 5,954,847 6,781,946 *827,099 *12.2 36,020,884 42,725,069 *6,704,185 15.7 
General office salaries and expenses...... 4,211,436 4,477,805 *266,369 *5.9 25,511,290 28,235,787 *2,724,497 *9.6 
General services and licenses ...........-. 965,025 1,125,010 *159,985 *14.2 5,896,182 6,917,368  *1,021,186 *14.8 
All other operating expenses............. 4,572,990 5,260,889 *687,899 *13.1 28,574,123 30,884,822 *2,310,699 *7.5 

CUE CHORES 6c6cccecccsaceveeves $56,193,213 $62,401,917 *$6,208,704 *9.9 $340,306,041 $390,105,912 *$49,799,871 *12.8 

Income items: 
Net operating revenues ..........cccecee- $24,510,463 $24,515,886 *$ 5,423 + $133,958,179 $150,253,657 *$16,295,478 *10.8 
Rent from lease of operating property... 890 1,163 *273 2,977 2,7 211 bade 
Rent for lease of operating property..... 9,611 10,238 *6§27 58,112 62,277 *4,165 
Net operating income before deducting 
BEE: sc iudaedeesoevanewnessisankereten $24,501,742 $24,506,811 *$ 5,069 + $133,902,044 $150,194,146 *$16,291,102 *10.8 
CREE SEMEN cc cccceccdceccsccesiosess 8,301,057 8,063,499 237,558 2.9 45,430,095 48,200,991 *2,770,896 *5.7 

WEOt CONTIN TROON occ s. cc ccsccsccces $16,200,685 $16,443,312 *$ 242,627 *1.5 $ 88,472,949 $101,993,155 *$13,520,206 *13.3 

Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent... 69.63 71.79 *2.16 71.75 72.19 * 44 
Changes in Capital Items: 
Increase during month: 

a Re MEE” ccccrssedwecceoens *6,756,732 8 fer *$18,714,740 $ 3.114,549  ........ 

es lOO =F En *2,890 - aa CS Rr § Sas 

ee OU. eee *75,365 IPL, Ux dhe ares *2,608,892 %12,785,686 ........ 
+Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent decrease. 














Comparative Statistics Compiled from June Reports of 103 Class A Companies to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


per cent. After deducting taxes, the net 
operating income for the six-months period 
of this year totaled $88,472,949 as compared 
with $101,993,155 for the corresponding 
period of last year, a decrease of $13,520,- 
206; or 13.3 per cent. 

At the end of June of this year, there 
Were 14,483,329 company stations in ser- 
Vice as compared with 16,138,268 in ser- 
Vice at the end of June, 1932, a decrease 
of 1,654,939 telephones or 10.3 per cent. 


Manitoba Government System 
Shows First Loss in 10 Years. 
In sulnitting the 25th annual report of 

the Ma:itoba Telephone System for the 

‘seal ye r ending November 30, 1932, to 

the mini-ter of telephones and telegraphs 

in Winn'peg, Commissioner J. E. Lowry 
discusses telephone conditions as follows: 


ing the year 5,418, a decrease of less than 
8 per cent. In Winnipeg, the loss was 
3,605 telephones. In the rural or farmer 
service we lost 1,048, while in the urban 
service the loss was 765. 

This loss, while serious, would have been 
considerably greater had not every means 
been used to retain all telephones possible; 
and in this regard we will compare very 
favorably with any other system in the 
country. 

Among the different plans adopted for 
assisting farmers to retain the service was 
a reduction of approximately 20 per cent. 
We have no evidence that this saved any 
telephones from being taken out, but a 
number of other privileges undoubtedly did, 
and accounts for the comparatively small 
loss in this class of service. It is inter- 
esting to note that approximately 70 per 
cent of the farmers’ accounts are paid up 


by over $70,000, while the high standard 
of service has generally been maintained. 

Further savings are planned, for regard- 
less of any improvement in business con- 
ditions, it will be some time before the 
loss in revenue consequent to loss of sub- 
scribers can be offset until an equivalent 
number are again connected to the system. 
As well, we require quite some improve- 
ment in our toll and long distance revenue. 

Considerable storm damage was caused 
by sleet over the southern section of the 
province during the latter weeks of the 
year, amounting in all to approximately 
$110,000. We were fortunate, however, in 
having a reserve to take care of such a 
contingency. Although roads were ren- 
dered almost impassable owing to snow 
and the weather—subzero most of the time 
—service was restored completely in a com- 
paratively short period.” 
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The condensed earnings report for 12 
months ending November 30, 1932, is as 
follows: 


Revenue: 
Exchange revenue............ $2,734,570 
EEE 475,156 
Sundry net earnings........... 19,456 
Bee DOVER. eb cskccccccsi $3,229,182 
Expenses : 
NOUN 6s peitoutd arava Maeda $ 839,984 
Current maintenance.......... 774, 
Plant replacement............ 698,280 
NE be 542 cenaswiewseeetasas 1,273 
SOC CHOOSES... .cccsccccs $2,313,737 
Net telephone earnings...... $ 915,445 
Interest charges for year: 
SE Sn cccinencscsssensd $1,032,198 
Interest on replacement reserve 
SD edaduenesscenaneneeseses 46,462 
$1,078,660 
S000 GOP WB a véciaccesnoen $ 163,215 


The system’s balance sheet for November 
30, 1932, shows: 





Assets : 
Mn: sotssdtdebsneceusanuad $22,135,690 
Office furniture and fixtures. 77,906 
Tools and vehicles........... 226,998 
DT icenthudenenneneacwe 596,549 
Cash and deposits........... 280,046 
Accounts receivable.......... 267,142 
Prepaid expenses............ 10,941 
Replacement trust fund...... 18,872 
Ne re 1,046,573 
Investment securities at par.. 7,085,388 
Intangible capital............ 1,138,568 
MOE ii icocieaesee’ $32,884,673 
Liabilities : 
Government investment...... $22,856,283 
Accounts payable............ 82,118 
Unearned revenue........... 161,424 
Accrued liabilities not due... 86,017 
Replacement and other re- 
OE PO le Oe ee 7,339,720 
Replacement reserves appro- 
priated for sinking fund... 1,046,573 
Replacement reserves invested 
a eee eee 1,180,000 
Special reserve. .......cccece 67,721 
Surplus as at Novem- 
ber 3B 19Gl.....6% $215,894 
Add excess amount 
deducted for realty 
taxes in year 1931. 12,137 
$228,032 
Deficit for year 1932. 163,215 
Surplus as at No- 
vember 30, 1932... 64,817 
Total liabilities............ $32,884,673 


No Station Loss Reported for 
Small Nebraska Company. 

No station loss was reported by one 
small Nebraska company when filing its 
annual financial report with the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission. Brief sum- 
maries of various annual reports follow: 

Byron Telephone Co. of Byron, G. W. 
Gibson, owner and manager: 

Fixed investment, $11,600.30; total as- 
sets, $17,003.06; common stock, outstand- 
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ing, $8,060.40; depreciation reserve, $6,- 
718.98; surplus reserve appropriated, 
$1,457.41; exchange revenues, $3,201.91; 
toll revenues, $193.57; total telephone rev- 
enues, $3,395.48. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,188.42; de- 
preciation, $371.58; traffic expenses, $960; 
commercial expenses, $682.82; total tele- 
phone expenses, $3,202.82; net telephone 
earnings, $192.66; taxes paid, $72.00; divi- 
dends paid, $50.00; profit and loss, $70.66; 
number of stations at end of year, 163, a 
loss of 68. 

Campbell Telephone Co., of Campbell, 
J. R. Scott, president; Dick Rippen, vice- 
president ; Oscar Banks, secretary-treasur- 
er and manager: 

Fixed investment, $26,649.12; total as- 
sets, $29,181.96; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $7,050.00; depreciation reserve, $6,- 
726.18; surplus reserve appropriated, 
$14,373.28; exchange revenues, $6,156.41; 
toll revenues, $249.59; miscellaneous rev- 
enues, $28.42; total telephone revenues, 
$6,434.42. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,277.05; de- 
preciation, $222.95; traffic expenses, $1,- 
498.00; commercial expenses, $562.88; 
total telephone expenses, $3,560.88; net 
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telephone earnings, $2,873.54; miscellaneous 
income, $10.80; taxes paid, $231.08; dis. 
counts on advance payments and allow. 
ance for subscriber-owned telephones, 
$1,157.19; dividends paid, $975.33; profit 
and loss, $520.74; number of stations at 
end of year, 379, there being no station 
loss reported. 

Diller Telephone Co., of Diller, W. E. 
Mudge, president; C. L. Geer, vice- 
president; Paul Stonge, treasurer; R. W. 
Green, manager; J. S. Diller, secretary. 

Fixed investment, $35,861.00; total as- 
sets, $41,514.73; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $19,000.00; depreciation reserve, $12, 
344.38; surplus reserve appropriated, 
$10,010.18; exchange revenues, $6,542.17; 
toll revenues, $618.99; miscellaneous rev- 
enues, $146.07; total telephone revenues, 
$7,307.23. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,952.87; de- 
preciation, $1,515.13; traffic expenses, $1,- 
704.82; commercial expenses, $1,123.28; 
total telephone expenses, $6,296.10; net 
telephone earnings, $1,011.13; miscel- 
laneous charges, $1,013.90; taxes paid, 
$300.00; profit and loss (red), $302.77; 
number of stations at end of year, 335, a 
total loss of 131 for the year. 


Earnings and Stations Decline 


Newark (Ohio) Telephone Co. Sustained 73 Per Cent Drop in 
Gross Earnings Last Year—Loss in Telephones Was 816—Five 
Reasons Listed in Report as to Why Rates Cannot Be Reduced 


At the close of business on December 31, 
1932, the Newark Telephone Co., Newark, 
Ohio, had in operation 7,994 stations, com- 
pared with 8,810 at the close of the previ- 
ous year and the gross earnings charged 
upon its books were $277,625, compared 
with $300,325 for the previous year. 

The income and expenses for the year 
ending December 31, 1932, as given in the 
annual report, are as follows: 


INCOME. 

Subscribers’ station revenuc....... $240,494 
Pay station revenue.............. 1,135 
Minor rents of exchange plant... 1,649 
Message toll revenue............. 23,864 
Advertising and directory revenue. 6,469 
Other miscellaneous revenues..... 4,014 

TE ic 'chunidinewai ies Wedene weil $277,625 

EXPENSE. 

Maintenance and depreciation..... $101,864 
iene ok wa KS He ma pa uoreel 18,196 
NE hight one w dana amma 15,996 
cents eu eeannamnniae 20,277 
Uncollectible revenues ........... 8,358 
i nde eos walsh te saneuieacias 35,639 
Non-operating expense .......... 85 
eee ae errr 3,074 
Interest deductions .............+. 11,252 
Sinking fund appropriation....... 2,748 
SY OSES ee pee re 49,000 
Miscellaneous deduction from in- 

ee er ree 68 
Undivided profits ............e00. 11,068 

DED. ct nchdichaimih te enendcontl $277,625 


The balance sheet as of December 31 
shows: 





ASSETS 

EB reer $1,506,030 
Advance to system corporation.. 15, 
Interest in other companies...... 8,500 
Cash and invested reserves...... 125,501 
Bills receivable .......ccc.cecs 56,500 
Accounts receivable ............ 15,154 
Material and supplies........... 55,799 
Accrued income not due........ 82 
Sinking fund asset.............. 15,049 
EE kciuckaanivnsanenta 3,539 

ee ree $1,801,154 

LIABILITIES. 

I OE T $ 600,000 
| arr 400,000 
EEE_ OE aaa 200,000 
Accounts payable .............. 17,199 
Accrued liabilities ............. 24,011 
Insurance reserve .............-- 30,708 
Depreciation reserve ............ 254,244 
Appropriated surplus ........... 230,348 
Unappropriated surplus ........ 44,644 

ME .cdivsicengakenendiesnens $1,801,154 


The question is frequently asked: Why 
do charges for telephone service remain 
constant while prices for commodities fluc- 
tuate over a wide range controlled !y bust 
ness conditions? 

In answer to this, President W. L. Cary 


says: 

“(a) Telephone profits are not figured 
as are those generally on industria! enter 
prises. All that the telephone company &* 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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(Continued from page 16.) 
pects in the way of profit is the interest or 
carrying charge on the value of its oper- 
ating property. 

(b) To furnish telephone service requires 
the investment of large capital in plant and 
facilities, which is at its highest in times 
of prosperity but cannot be reduced in 
times of depression, so that the interest on 
investment or carrying charge remains con- 
stant. Plant additions are made in times 
of prosperity when additional capacity is 
demanded, when the cost of such additions 
is above the average. 

(c) With the exception of two articles 
—poles and copper wire—material costs 
have been reduced but very little in the 
past five years and equipment costs have in 
some cases advanced in price. There is 
little demand for poles and copper wire 
when business is on the decline. 

(d) Lines must be maintained to their 
farthest end, whether they are serving 
many or few. So the cost of maintenance 
is not reduced in proportion to the loss of 
business. 

(e) To get the best result, the labor 
turnover should be the lowest possible. 
Employes who are familiar with the oper- 
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ating property and its customers are far 
more valuable than new employes who lack 
that familiarity. To keep such employes 
and have them in a satisfied frame of mind 
to deal with the public, it is necessary that 
their pay be fairly constant. 

Telephone profits per month on each sta- 
tion are very narrow, and the matter of 
retaining old customers or securing new 
business would be affected but very little 
by such a lowering of rates as is possible 
and still keep the plant in operation.” 

The company has no claims, either pres- 
ent or prospective, or litigation pending 
against it. 

“The employes of the company,” says 
President Cary, “have worked in cooper- 
ation with the management in its endeavors 
to make the operations of the company suc- 
cessful, for which they are entitled to your 
commendation.” 

The officers are: President, W. L. Cary; 
vice-president, Chas. H. Spencer; treas- 
urer, W. C. Metz; and secretary, T. J. 
Evans. The heads of the departments are: 
S. B. Settle, superintendent of service; 
S. C. Alsdorf, superintendent of construc- 
tion; W. F. Fulkerson, superintendent of 
equipment; and L. W. Easton, auditor. 


Lower Earnings Shown in Report 


Revenues of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. Decreased 
in West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia and Washington, D. C., 
Last Year—Employes’ Efforts Hold Down the Station Loss 


The lower level of general business, 
which prevailed throughout the year 1932 
was reflected by lower net earnings in the 
annual report of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. In the state of West 
Virginia these earnings were 2.74 per cent 
on the actual cost of the plant in service 
during the year, compared with 4.67 per 
cent for 1931. The company found it 
necessary to omit the payment of divi- 
dends in West Virginia during the last 
half of the year. 

In Maryland, the company’s return was 
5.75 per cent on the actual cost of the 
plant in service; in Virginia, 5.79 per cent 
and in Washington, D. C., 5.86 per cent. 
However, the quality of the service was 
maintained at a high level. In all of the 
companies, continued effort was made to 
inform the public about the conduct of 
the business and the results of its opera- 
tions. 

In West Virginia, the number of tele- 
Phones during 1932 decreased 15,085, as 
compared with a loss of 875 in 1931. In 
Maryland there was a decrease of 13,150, 
as Compared with a gain of 5,061 in 1931. 
Virginia’s decrease was 13,150, as com- 
pared with a gain of 6,118 in 1931. Wash- 
ington showed an increase of 22 during 
1932, as compared with a gain of 10,786 in 
1931. 

The total number of originating calls in 
West Virginia was approximately 206,000,- 





000, a decrease of about 5 per cent; in 
Maryland, 299,000,000, a decrease of about 3 
per cent; in Virginia, 330,000,000, slightly 
less than in the previous year; in Wash- 
ington, 231,000,000, an increase of about 5 
per cent. 

Out-of-town messages in West Virginia 
decreased 21 per cent; in Maryland, 11 per 
cent; in Virginia, 14 per cent; in Washing- 
ton, 7 per cent. 

Had it not been for an aggressive sales 
program in all four companies, participated 
in by the employes, the volume of business 
would have been much less, the report 
stated. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia exchanges traffic 
with 73 connecting companies serving 23,- 
850 telephones and with 2,356 telephones 
owned by 194 rural line associations. In 
Virginia, there were 96 connecting compa- 
nies serving 51,271 telephones and with 
3,362 telephones owned by 267 rural line 
associations. These companies and asso- 
ciations cooperate in furnishing the people 
of West Virginia and Virginia with a 
nation-wide telephone service. 

Gross expenditures for plant were as fol- 
lows: West Virginia, $1,652,590; Mary- 
land, $3,011,469; Virginia, $2,214,004; and 
Washington, D. C., $4,415,607. These ex- 
penditures were made to meet requirements 
for service in new locations and for neces- 
sary replacements of the property. 
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Plant removed from service during the 
year was: West Virginia, $2,102,629; 
Maryland, $2,736,760; Virginia, $1,725,157; 
Washington, $2,582,911. 

The resulting net additions to plant dur- 
ing the year, and the total investment in 
plant at the end of the year, were as fol- 
lows: West Virginia, $450,039 (decrease) 
net additions and $24,839,264 total invest- 
ment; Maryland, $274,709 net additions and 
$49,991,947 total investment; Virginia, 
$488,847 net additions and $31,278,745 total 
investment; Washington, D. C., $1,832,696 
net additions and $34,557,338 total invest- 
ment. 

Storms in March, particularly severe in 
western Maryland and in northern Virginia, 
damaged the property in Maryland to the 
extent of approximately $840,000, and in 
Virginia approximately $650,000. These 
amounts were paid out of the depreciation 
reserves which have been maintained, in 
part, for such emergencies. 

Telephone operating revenues were as 
follows: West Virginia, $5,288,015, a. de- 
crease of 12.6 per cent; Maryland, $13,- 
162,398, a decrease of 6.7 per cent; Vir- 
ginia, $7,765,881, a decrease of 8.6 per cent; 
Washington, $9,341,130, an increase of 1.3 
per cent. 

Operating expenses, which do not include 
maintenance, depreciation and taxes, de- 
creased 16.8 per cent in West Virginia, and 
total telephone expenses decreased 7.3 per 
cent. Maintenance, depreciation, and taxes 
are types of expenses which cannot be read- 
ily adjusted to conform to wide fluctua- 
tions in business conditions. 

Telephone expenses in Maryland, includ- 
ing uncollectibles, taxes, rent and miscel- 
laneous deductions, amounted to $10,342,643, 
a decrease of 4.6 per cent; Virginia, $6,- 
002,128, a decrease of 5.8 per cent; Wash- 
ington, $7,433,994, an increase of 6.6 per 
cent. 

Amounts charged off as uncollectible in- 
creased 87 per cent in West Virginia, 54 
per cent in Maryland, 25 per cent in Vir- 
ginia, and 82 per cent in Washington. 

The cost of removing and changing tele- 
phones increased 43 per cent in West Vir- 
ginia, 32 per cent in Maryland, 21 per cent 
in Virginia, and 25 per cent in Washington. 

During 1932 the total payments in West 
Virginia under the plan for employes’ pen- 
sions, disability benefits and death benefits 
amounted to $33,778. The amount in Mary- 
land was $109,462; in Virginia, $52,874; 
and in Washington, $96,991. 


Associated Telephone Utilities Re- 
organization Not Yet Operative. 
The reorganization committee for Asso- 

ciated Telephone Utilities Co. headed by 

R. G. Page, vice-president of the Bankers 

Trust Co., New York City, announced on 

September 14 that deposits under a reor- 

ganization plan outlined on June 20 had 

been substantial but are still far from suf- 
ficient to justify the committee in declar- 
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ing the plan operative. Security holders 
should recognize, said the committee, that 


it is to their best interest to effect a prompt 


reorganization and that their failure to de- 


posit their securities may seriously jeopard- 
ize the success of the plan. 

Realizing that a tendency exists on the 
part of the security holders to postpone 
affirmative action under a_ reorganization 
plan until satisfied that the plan is to be 
consummated, the committee stated that 
it would be failing in its duty to the se- 
curity holders if it did not at this time 
impress upon them: 

1. That delay in the consummation ot 
the plan involves substantial expenses 
which the security holders themselves must 
bear; and ; 

2. That the plan cannot and will not be 
declared operative until a substantial ma- 
jority of the security holders indicate their 
approval by depositing under the plan. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 


Telephone Stocks. 


Sept. 15, 1933. 

: High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 

eMOerOm CO. cccccccac 132% 127 130% 
Associated Telephone Utili- 

8 Eee % 38 %, 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can-— 

__ eae ee 112% 112% 112% 

Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 


SE “Vous. ue Raghaee ens 11554 11554 11556 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell x 


TOlMmPnOne Co. ....ccece 70 70 70 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ........ 17% 15% 16% 
New England Telephone & 

POONTAGE CO. .cccccvese 93 93 93 
New York Telephone Co., 

. reer yee: 116% 118 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

DE OG acu.asesenesera 895, 863, 895% 


Pacific Telephone & Tele— 
Orage OG, BEG. ...cscueae 111% 111% 111% 
Bip AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Sept. 15. Sept. 14. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele— 
“Se Ee 95 ‘or 95 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. ....... 104% 109 
Northwestern Bell 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)....1051%4 106% 105% 


104% 


Peninsular Telephone Co., 

rere 94% 12% 9% 
Peninsuiar Telephone Co 

Se Pe eee 74 79 74 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 

. 2 Tear 96% ... 96% 
Southern New England 

Telephone Co., 8........ 108% 111% 110 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 


err rere re re ree oe 107% 109 107% 


Some Large Operating Companies 
Show Upturn in Operations. 
Reports from various sections of the 
country indicate that the Bell System un- 
derwent a further slight loss in telephones 
in August, but that the number of connec- 
tions was greater than the number of con- 
nections in the final half of the month. 
The New York Telephone Co. had an 
excess disconnections over 
connections of 7,008 in August, the smallest 


of telephone 


loss in several years, comparing with a net 
station loss of 20,402 in July and one of 
14,736 in June. 

In the first two weeks of September, the 
company showed a net gain of 5,048 sta- 
tions. This compares with a net loss of 
6,092 stations in the corresponding period 


in 1932. The last time the company showed 
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a net station gain was in November, 1931. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had a small net gain in number 
of telephone stations in August, the first 
since 1931. 

The first ten days of September regis- 
tered a net gain of 29 stations in the ter- 
ritory of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb., and the com- 
mercial department is predicting this will 
be increased to 200 or 300 when the month 
ends. Follow-up work on the recent drive 
is bringing excellent results. This not 
only includes added stations, but a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of toll 
traffic. 

Representatives of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. report similar favorable 
business developments in their territory in 
Nebraska. The increase in toll revenues 
has been gratifyingly large, officers say. 

Telephone operations conducted directly 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in July produced higher revenues than 
a year ago by 19.1 per cent, comparing with 
a gain of 6.3 per cent in June. These were 
the first months to show increases over the 
year before since July, 1930, with the single 
exception of September, 1930. 

Whereas revenues declined $770,000 from 
June to July, 1932, there was an unseasonal 
gain of $13,000 from June to July, 1933. 
Net operating income, after expenses, taxes 
and depreciation, was 300 per cent greater 
than a year ago for July, comparing with a 
3,400 per cent increase in June and a 72 
per cent gain in May. Earlier months this 
year showed losses. For the seven months, 
the net income was 17.8 per cent higher 
than in that part of 1933. 

The figures of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. as reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in tabulated 


form are: 

1933 1932 
ere $7,700,538 $6,463,718 
Net. oper. income..... 1,337,463 335,058 


Seven months’ gross. .49,805,306 53,620,184 
Net oper. income..... 5,962,214 5,058,489 


These figures include operating activities 
only, excluding non-operating income, such 
as interest, dividends and other revenues, 
and non-operating charges, such as interest 
and rents paid. 

Figures for some companies of the Bell 
System for July follow: 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
1933 1932 
July operating revenue .$4,852,367 $5,193,030 
Net operating income. 964,513 942,929 
Seven months revenue .34,386,160 39,618,639 
Net operating income. 7,275,139 7,944,483 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
(eer re $5,557,234 $5,848,971 
Net operating income. 1,122,978 1,166,715 
Seven months’ gross. .38,880,757 43,520,409 
Net operating income. 8,210,047 8,724,289 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Felly GIGOS 2265 cccsces $6,066,294 $6,256,042 
Net operating income. 1,275,104 535,371 
Seven months’ gross. .42,004,717 47,709,739 
Net operating income. 6,732,786 6,762,225 
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New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
1933 1932. 
ff re $5,424,978 $5,638,800 


Net operating income. 1,044,173 1,081,879 
Seven months’ gross. .37,858,306 41,751,089 
Net operating income. 7,317,389 8,715,759 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Excluding subsidiaries: 
Ce. $4,318,568 $4,544,664 
Net operating income.. 842,592 879,412 
Seven months’ gross. .29,821,390 33,657,521 
Net operating income. 5,660,904 6,875,865 
New York Telephone Co. 
a $14,992,222 $15,623,381 
Net operating income 2,931,206 2,089,728 
7 months’ gross...106,915,206 118,688,241 
Net operating income 19,857,313 21,010,754 


I. T. & T. Corp. Gross Return Off 
23 Per Cent; Valuation Cut. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. undertook a $35,759,598 reval- 
uation of its assets at the end of 1932 based 
on recognition of the drastic change in 
world-wide economic conditions which has 
occurred since 1929, according to the 
pamphlet report issued late last month. 

This revaluation was undertaken by 
means of a reserve of $41,338,064 set up 
out of earned and capital surplus, which re- 
sulted in writing off earned surplus entirely 
and reducing capital and paid-in surplus to 
$22,765,216. Of the reserve for revalua- 
tion of assets, an unapplied balance of 
$10,000,000 remains as of December 3], 
1932. 

In addition to the $31,338,064 applied 
from the special reserve, the amount of 
$3,288,930 was charged to reserve for de- 
preciation and $1,132,604 was applied to 
equities in surplus of minority common 
stockholders of subsidiary companies. 

The reserve was applied as follows: $14,- 
116,701 to writing down of plant; $11,- 
678,183 to write-down of investments in 
non-subsidiaries and other investments ; $4,- 
655,696 to writing off of certain deferred 
charges which had no tangible value at 
the end of the year; $4,677,329 to write- 
down of inventories ; and $631,689 to reval- 
uation of miscellaneous assets. 

Gross earnings declined from $87,843,525 
in 1931 to $67,526,839 in 1932, about 23 
per cent. Telephone operating revenue was 
$3,663,765 lower at $22,105,023; telegraph 
and cable revenues declined $7,273,169 to 
$30,939,156; gross profits on sales were 
$7,330,235 lower at $8,308,944, and income 
from investments and other 
clined $2,049,517 to $6,173,716. 

Expenses, taxes and depreciation were 
further reduced by $9,337,336 due to econ- 
omies of operation, although depreciation 
rose $299,742 to $7,926,875. In addition, 
the reserve for depreciation was increased 
by $3,000,000 by a special appropriation 
from earned surplus. Depreciation reserve 
remaining at the year-end was $15,814,226, 
after application of $65,835,329 of the re 
serve to plant account. 

“Some of the most difficult problen:- with 
which the management has had to contend 
since 1929 have been those arising from 
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fuctuations in the values of foreign curren- 
cies as related to the United States dollar,” 
Hernand Behn, president, says in the report. 
“Difficulties of equal, if not greater, impor- 
tance were caused by governmental regu- 
lations in effect in a number of countries 
restricting the free transfer of funds. 

“At the close of the year the equivalent 
of over $3,600,000 remained on hand in 
those foreign countries where some form 
of governmental exchange restrictions was 
in effect.” 

There was a loss of $3,934,960, after 
fixed charges, for 1932, in contrast with a 
consolidated net income of $7,654,001 in 
1931. In arriving at these amounts, the 
income accounts of associated companies 
operating in foreign countries were con- 
verted into United States dollars at aver- 
age monthly rates of exchange. The fig- 
ures are before taking into account losses 
resulting from the conversion into dollars 
of net current assets of subsidiaries keep- 
ing their books in foreign currencies which 
were charged to earned surplus. 

Current assets at the end of 1932 were 
$63,607,838, including $7,284,736 in United 
States currency and $4,790,981 foreign cur- 
rency, including $3,607,026 blocked by gov- 
ernment regulations. Plant was $407,203,- 
849, and investments in and advances to 
affiliated companies and non-consolidated 
associated company were $76,681,956. As 
usual, accounts of the Spanish National 
Telephone Co. are not consolidated in the 
earnings report of balance sheet. Other 
investments were $5,933,620. 
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Current liabilities totaled $57,214,075, in- 
cluding $40,449,272 notes and loans pay- 
able to banks. This is a reduction of $3,- 
265,669 in bank debt during 1932. The 
amount outstanding includes $27,000,000 
represented by notes of operating subsid- 
iaries purchased by banks from the corpo- 
ration under an agreement of guarantee 
and endorsement. 

By agreement on January 31, 1933, the 
credit was extended to August 1, 1933, when 
another extension for a longer period was 
arranged. The balance of the bank loans 
of $13,449,272 represented mainly normal 
banking credits in favor of associated man- 
ufacturing companies. 

The 610,000 shares of L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Co. stock owned by the corpora- 
tion was revalued to the book value of the 
stock on December 31, 1931, and is carried 
at $7,358,330 by International. The Span- 
ish Telephone Co. holdings are valued at 
$59,910,313. 


Brief Financial Reports of Two 
Small Nebraska Commpanies. 
Station losses are shown in the annual 

reports filed by two small Nebraska com- 

panies with the Nebraska State Railway 

Commission. Brief summaries of these re- 

ports are as follows: 


Eagle Independent Telephone Co., of 
Eagle, George Oberle, president; A. H. 
Siekman, vice-president; R. E. Wenzel, 
treasurer, and E. C. Oberle, manager : 

Fixed investment, $9,340.47; total as- 
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sets, $11,930.18; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $5,000.00; depreciation reserve, $3,- 
035.73; surplus reserve appropriated, $3,- 
697.63; exchange revenues, $2,830.10; toll 
rvenues, $194.01; total telephone revenues, 
$3,024.11. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,059.53; de- 
preciation (red), $99.53; traffic expenses, 
$1,050.00; commercial expenses, $799.99; 
total telephone expenses, $2,809.99; net 
telephone earnings, $214.12; miscellaneous 
income, $58.49; taxes paid, $120.00; inter- 
est paid, $9.56; miscellaneous charges, 
$3.50; profit and loss, $139.55; number 
of stations at end of year, 198, a loss of 
11. 

Linwood Telephone Co., of Linwood, 
James Salon, president; Thos. Duda, vice- 
president; F. F. Mundil, secretary; J. B. 
Sichachek, treasurer; Frank Tarolek, 
manager : 

Fixed investment, $10,083.10; total as- 
sets, $14,290.12; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $3,350.00; depreciation reserve, $5,- 
979.24; surplus reserve appropriated, 
$5,127.48; exchange revenues, $1,585.25; 
toll revenues, $397.91; miscellaneous rev- 
enues, $111.50; total telephone revenues, 
$2,099.20. 

Maintenance expenses, $215.54; de- 
preciation, $484.46; traffic expenses, 
$645.00; commercial expenses, $724.05; 
total telephone expenses, $2,069.05; net 
telephone earnings, $30.15; miscellaneous 
charges, $204.75; taxes paid, $50.87; 
profit and loss (red), $225.47; number 
of stations at end of year, 78, a loss of 12. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





“Music from the Deep” Excites 
Telegraph Cable Men. 


A Western Union cable ship in San 
Francisco Bay was the scene of much con- 
sternation recently when cable lowerers 
heard music coming up from Davy Jones’ 
locker, says The San Francisco Chronicle. 

The strains of a current song hit fell 
on their ears as they worked among their 
cables—and one and all they threw their 
flasks overboard. It took one of the engi- 
neers to explain the phenomenon. The 
coil detectors were picking the music up 
from a submarine telephone cable carry- 
ing a program being transmitted from a 
local radio station. 


The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 
phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “Doc.” 

By constantly pushing myself forward I 
finally worked myself up to the position 
of “climbing grunt” and was the envy of 
all the vounger “grunts” in our gang. That 
‘8, when the foreman was long on grunts 
and short on linemen, I was permitted to 
strap <n my tools. 

By this time I had acquired the feeling 


that I was pretty good, and never real- 
ized that the old heads were just waiting 
for my downfall. 
than even they 
laying-up wire. 

I had climbed the pole with a wire on 
each shoulder and had grabbed the first 
pin from the pole, making ready to reach 
out and lay the wire in place on the cross- 
arm, when both hooks cut-out—and there I 
dangled in mid-air kicking. In spite of 
my frantic efforts, I could not get either 
hook back into the pole and finally had to 
swing a leg up over the crossarm and 
right myself. 

The gang all had a good laugh and said 
that I hung there and “just kept a couldn’t 
getting my hooks into the pole,” which de- 
scribed the event in the parlance of the line 
gang. 

Back in those days if four men were 
tying-in after a wire-stringing gang, each 
man took every fourth pole, the idea being 
that the men would race one another and 
get more work done. It was rather brutal, 
or so I thought at the time, for them to 
put me in a gang of this kind; but now 
I look back and think perhaps the lesson 


It came one day, sooner 
expected, while I was 


did me some good, or at least did me no 
harm. 

Then one morning one of the regular 
linemen had not finished a celebration start- 
ed the previous night, so I was assigned to 
take his place tying-in. I thought that I 
knew all about tying-in No. 12 copper wire, 
but the foreman came along and told me 
that he could see daylight between my tie 
wire and the line and that I should cinch 
them up better. 

This surprised me, but with his instruc- 
tions I soon mastered the trick and had no 
further difficulty on that score. I then 
started down the line catching every fourth 
pole. Although working my level best, I 
gradually fell behind. At each pull, the 
reel wagon left some tie wire, and the other 
linemen always left me more than my 
share. 

When they came back after me at din- 
ner time, they found me staggering along 
under about 40 pounds of tie wire, tired, 
mad and hungry. That afternoon I did 
better as the other fellows took a pole for 
me occasionally, so that I could keep up 
with the crowd. 


Before the popularity of safety-first 
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methods, linemen considered the use of the 
safety strap a disgrace. Many linemen put 
on standard 10-pin crossarms all day, stand- 
ing on one foot with the other leg wrapped 
around the pole. I am pleased to note 
that the present-day lineman always makes 
use of his safety strap when he considers 
jt necessary, and is not too proud to resort 
to the use of a ladder if he can avoid the 
possibility of an accident. 

Linemen then, as now, were supposed to 
be able to use either hand equally well, 
thereby making good time, a trick I had 
not learned at that early day. 

I went out to help nail on brackets, one 
on each side of the pole. The old lineman 
would get set on a pole, swing a handaxe 
with the right hand and then, without 
changing his position on the pole, trans- 
fer it to the left hand and bat on a bracket 
from that side. I had to change position 
so as to use my right hand all the time, so 
consequently I again fell far behind the 
gang. 

Gradually I learned various tricks of the 
trade, increased my speed and toughened 
up so that I could hold my own fairly well 
with the average men of my gang. I al- 
ways loved to climb although I can never 
forget how sore I became during the first 
few days of line work. 

The foreman finally decided that he 
would rate me as a lineman and permit me 
to climb regularly. He also cautioned me 
to watch my step, which I consider is good 
advice for any lineman any time. 


Above All, a Safety Supervisor 
Has to Be a Man. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies! How are they goin’ 
today? Sure hope everything is coastin’ 
along in first rate shape, and that you and 
your fellow workers are givin’ Ole Man 
Accident just as bad a‘beatin’ as our Presi- 
dent is trying to give the depression. 

Keep it up, buddies, for our goal is “No 
Accidents.” If we can keep goin’, it looks 
as though a large per cent of us is goin’ 
to make the grade. Take it from me, boys, 
after you've completed one year with nary 
an accident, you’re gonna keep it up. 

Since I started this weekly department 
on safety in TELEPHONY, I have received 
many letters from employes of various tele- 
Phone companies stating that they were 
interested in safety work and would like 
to get into it. Last week another letter 
tame to me from a young plant man, who 
asks: “Jake, in your opinion, what kind 
of @ person makes the best safety super- 
Visor ?” 

For a while his question sort of had me. 
I lit up my pipe, sorta relaxed into my ole 
leather chair and started thinkin’ back over 
the various safety men I had known. As 
I thought about them, I tried to pick out 
the one whom I thought was the best. 
Finally, after a lot of brow wrinklin’, I 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 


1. It’s a fact that any business, whether 
large or small, is a cooperative institution. 
Unless all employes cooperate and work 
together, the business will not succeed; and 
if the business does not succeed, the mem- 
bers of the business, or the employes, will 
also fail. Employes who are not joining 
in their company’s sales activities, should 
think over this fact. If they get the real 
meaning of it, here’s ten to one that their 
attitude will change. 

2. When you are trying to make a sale, 
always get a complete word picture into 
your prospect’s mind of the type of tele- 
phone service which you are trying to sell, 
before you start discussing the cost of such 
service. 

3. Houghton Line once said: “Don’t 
carry around a lot of opinions with which 
to start an argument. Facts are better.” 
Think it over and if you want to be a good 
salesman, you will heed his advice and 
present facts before opinions. 

4. When you are trying to sell exten- 
sion telephone service to a subscriber, take 
a few telephones with you and place them 
in good locations. Then point out the con- 
venience of having telephones located at 
the points where you have placed them. 
Such a procedure will often convince the 
toughest prospect that extensions are con- 
venient necessities. 

5. That old saying, “Make hay while 
the sun shines,” wasn’t meant only for the 
farmers. The sun is shining now! Better 
times are not “just around the corner”— 
they are rounding the corner. And now 
is the time to get out and sell! 








picked out the one whom I thought to be 
the best safety man of all of them. I 
won't give his name for I don’t want some 
of my friends, who happen to be safety 
supervisors, to get all riled up. At any 
rate, they’re all pretty consarned good or 
they wouldn’t be holding responsible jobs. 

Well, after picking out the best one, I 
took up my pencil and paper and jotted 
down the points which I thought made him 
stand out as the best. Just for your in- 
formation, today I am gonna give these 
points to you an’ I hope you'll study them 
over and see how you line up with them: 

1. A good safety man must possess a 
good character. The biggest part of any 
safety man’s job is to impress his fellow 
workers so strongly that they will accept 
his advice and heed his rulings. In other 
words, a safety man is the leader and it is 
absolutely useless for a person with a weak 
character to expect other men to follow 
him. 

2. He must be fearless—for fear ruins 
good work and plans. To be fearless he 
must have a complete knowledge of what 
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he wants to do and how he is going to do 
it. The management and employes of any 
company like men who have the courage 
to present their ideas and fight for them. 

3. He must possess a great amount of 
will power Will power drives men! If 
you have will power your mind obeys you, 
acts for you and controls you. The will 
power of Napoleon carried him past 
obstacles that seemed insurmountable. A 
strong will power can help any safety su- 
pervisor to lead the employes to a perfect 
no-accident record. 

4. He must be sincere. An insincere 
attitude is easily recognized. Sincerity is 
easy to obtain, for it is merely a combina- 
tion of honesty, earnestness and strong 
conviction. Any man, who knows his sub- 
ject well and speaks only the truth, can 
be sincere. 

5. A good safety man must have con- 
fidence in himself. Don’t appear cocksure. 
Just maintain a reasonable belief in your 
own ability and you'll do great things. 

6. He must have a good memory for 
names and faces. A cheery “Howdy, Bill,” 
does more to build up the morale of em- 
ployes than a slow “How do you do.” 

7. He must be a good talker. People 
are influenced to accept new ideas when a 
person is able to transfer them from his 
mind to theirs in a manner which will con- 
vince them that the ideas are all right. 

8. He must be reliable. If he promises 
something to his men he will let nothing 
stop him from keeping his promise. When- 
ever the men find out that the safety su- 
pervisor is a man of his word they are 
for him 100 per cent. 

9. He must possess a cheerful disposi- 
tion. A grouch can do more to ruin the 
attitude of employes toward safety than 
anything else. In spite of obstacles, dis- 
appointments and unnecessary criticism of 
his efforts, he should keep his cheerful 
side out. 

10. He must be broadminded. He must 
be able to see both sides of every situation. 
As soon as every man realizes that his 
safety supervisor is just as much for them 
as for the company, he will work with him 
and for him. 

11. He must have plenty of initiative 
and originality, for it takes plenty of orig- 
inal plans to keep employes interested. 

12. Last, but not least, he must have a 
good knowledge of all phases of the work 
which the men below him have to do. 

And those, buddies, are the 12 qualifica- 
tions which a good safety supervisor should 
possess. How do you line up? Keep track 
of your weak points and overcome them, 
an’ here’s hoping you keep up your inter- 
est in safety to the end that some day you 
will become good safety men. More power 
to you fellows who are interested. 

Well, I'll amble along, but I’ll be back 
Saturday. Until then, remember: “Safety 
preserves life, while accidents destroy 
lives.” 
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A STRONG SELLING POINT... 
TELEPHONES IN ALL IMPORTANT ROOMS 











Eight telephone outlets, including two in 
the basement, give complete telephone con- 
venience to this house at 6040 Montview 
Boulevard, Denver. Hose Wuson, Archi- 
tect and Builder, Denver. 





Bur_pers tell us that the appeal of adequate telephone 
facilities helps sell many homes. Buyers are quick to 
realize that extra telephones at convenient points will 
save them hundreds of steps and many minutes daily. 
Outlets on every floor make climbing stairs unneces- 
sary. Telephones in bedrooms, kitchen and living- 
room give privacy to all members of the household, 
and make calling or answering calls convenient and 
easy at all times. 

Telephone arrangements planned before building 
may be built into walls and floors during construction 
—or during remodeling. All wiring is then concealed 
and the best type of service assured. Through co-opera- 
tion with a telephone engineer, you may plan the most 
efficient facilities at low cost—and arrange conduit 
and outlets to allow for extra telephones at new loca- 
tions to fill future needs without additional wiring. 

Just call the Business Office of your local Bell 
Company and ask for “Architects’ and 
Builders’ Service.” An expert engineer 


will advise you, without charge. 
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Houses built for sale must sell promptly to sell profitably. 








uilt-in telephone convenience helps sell houses. Telephone advertising in building 
blications tells builders how and why. 

A sample advertisement from this campaign appears on the 
posite page. It explains the definite advantages of pre-planned telephone arrange- 
ents to both builder and buyer. It includes the photograph and floor plans of an 
ual residence, shows its conduit layout, features the little symbol that means 
telephone outlet’’ in blue-print language. 

Meeting such advertising regularly in the magazines they 
‘ad, thoughtful builders are likely to provide for telephone facilities in more and 


‘re of their residential projects—to the benefit of the entire telephone industry. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


‘MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Michigan Commission to Resume 
Hearings in Bell Rate Case. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has set October 16 for resumption of 
its hearings on the Michigan Bell Tele- 

. phone Co. rate case. The fight has passed 
through eight years of litigation and piled 
up costs aggregating $1,500,000, which sub- 
scribers must eventually bear. 

Although a continuation of the 1926 hear- 
ing, which led to an order for a reduction 
in the rates approximating $3,000,000 an- 
nually, the supplementary hearing will open 
up much new ground and may run for 
months. It is made possible through the 
dissolution of a temporary injunction 
granted the company in federal district 
court, restraining the putting into effect of 
the reduced rate schedule. 

There has since been completed an ex- 
haustive appraisal of the Michigan Bell 
property, fixing values as of September 30, 
1931, details of which have been closely 
guarded by the commission. 

Two outstanding elements of the supple- 
mentary hearing will be requirement of in- 
formation as to the service rendered by the 
A. T. & T. Co. and Western Electric Co., 
and the prospect of a sharp battle as to 
whether reproduction value shall govern 
appraisals. 

Heretofore, on a rising market, repro- 
duction value less depreciation has governed 
most rate case appraisals. A_ possibility 
that this practice may be reversed is seen, 
however. 

The wide fluctuation in rates in various 
Michigan communities again will be a fac- 
tor. Detroit alone has metered service. 

Other issues to be taken up are service 
charges and the 25-cents-a-month additional 
for the handset type telephone. 


Georgia Commission Holds Hear- 
ings in Rate Investigations. 

The Georgia Public Service Commission 
held hearings in Atlanta on September 12, 
13, 14 and 15 to accept testimony as to why 
the rates should not be reduced of the Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. of Georgia, the South- 
eastern Telephone Co. of Georgia, the 
Georgia Continental Telephone Co., and the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The hearing in the case of the Southern 
Bell company was recessed until Septem- 
ber 25 at the request of Ed. Smith, general 
counsel for the company. 

In August, the Georgia commission— 
which replaced a former commission said 
to have been ousted by Governor Eugene 
Talmadge on charges of neglect of duty— 


issued an order requiring every telephone 
company in Georgia to show cause why its 
rates and other charges should not be re- 
duced. Later the commission announced 
that a number of the smaller companies 
would be excused from appearing on Sep- 
tember 12 to defend their rates. 

The hearing on September 12 opened 
with an investigation into the rates of the 
Central Telephone Co. and the Southeast- 
ern Telephone Co., subsidiaries of the Fed- 
eral Public Service Corp. of Chicago. The 
Central company operates exchanges in 
Abbeville, Alapaha, Alma, Ashburn, Fitz- 
gerald, Nashville, Nicholes, Ocilla, Pear- 
son, Rebecca, Rochelle, Sycamore and Wil- 
lacoochee, Ga. 

The Southeastern company operates ex- 
changes in Adel, Alamo, Glennville, Gray- 
mont, Johnson’s Corner, Marshallville, Mc- 
Rae, Metter, Milan, Montezuma, Mount 
Vernon, Perry, Quitman, Reidsville, Rhine, 
Stillmore, Sylvania, Unadilla and Uvalda. 

Testifying for the two companies, W. E. 
Glisson, of Tallahassee, Fla., declared that 
business of the companies “will make it 
evident that not only is no reduction war- 
ranted in their income, but an increased 
revenue will be necessary if the companies 
are to remain in business.” 

Reduced prices for foodstuffs and other 
commodities have little if any relationship 
to rates of these companies, he said, be- 
cause “during the prosperity period we 
were not allowed to charge rates sufficient 
to build up any surplus. The business de- 
pression has reduced our earnings just as 
it has in other lines, many of which are 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. Reach the called station and try to se- 
cure the acceptance of the report charge. 
If the called station refuses to accept 
the report charge, give this report to 
the calling party and tell him it will be 
necessary, in a case of this kind, to bill 
the amount of the report charge to his 
telephone. 

2. As long as the calling party wishes to 
have further attempts made on the call. 

3. Because the called station has been 
reached and some definite information 
has been obtained relating to the called 
party. The telephone company’s facili- 
ties and employe’s time were used to 
obtain this information. 

4. By overlapping and developing her oper- 
ating technique. 

5. Five minutes. 





see cr en 
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finding it harder to make money now at the 
same rates or prices they charged several 
years ago.” 

In addition to Mr. Glisson, H. G. An- 
drews, of Tallahassee, auditor, and A. N. 
Seward, of Fitzgerald, appeared for the 
two companies. 

W. O. Randall and W. E. Wilkerson, of 
Sumpter, S. C., were present for the Geor- 
gia Continental Telephone Co. but did not 
testify at the first day’s hearing. The com- 
mission was represented by J. T. Anderson 
and John Y. Goree, assistant attorneys- 
general of Georgia. 

The Georgia Hotel Men‘s Association, 
represented by Robert Carpenter of At- 
lanta, and the United Commercial Travel- 
ers of Georgia, represented by Will Moore 
of Atlanta, filed appearances as intervenors 
or interested parties in the hearings. 

At the second day’s hearing on September 
13, Mr. Andrews stated that no dividends 
had been declared by the Central and South- 
eastern companies, so far as he knew, since 
1930. He testified that a managerial fee 
of $86 per month is paid by the Central 
company to the Federal Public Service 
Corp. of Chicago. He said the parent com- 
pany in Chicago renders numerous serv- 
ices to the companies for these fees, in- 
cluding tax assistance, legal advice, the 
benefit of large purchasing power and gen- 
eral managerial services. 

On Thursday, September 14, the com- 
mission completed its investigation into 
earnings and operations of the Central Tel- 
ephone Co., the Southeastern Telephone 
Co. and the Georgia Continental Telephone 
Co. All three of the companies testified 
they had suffered losses of subscribers, as 
well as long distance toll business, during 
the depression, and that they were unable 
tou employ counsel for the hearings. 

The managers of the three companies 
presented earnings statements and graphs 
to the commission, and discussed their op- 
erations. The commission requested them 
to present their long distance toll contracts 
with the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The entire day on September 15 was de- 
voted to taking testimony in the investiga 
tion of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s rates. Curtis B. Mees, 
consulting engineer and chief of tlie com- 
mission’s staff of experts, had previously 
made the statement that there had not been 
a general revision of rates in the Southern 
Bell company’s exchanges in Georgia since 
1923, when a “slight downward revision 
was ordered.” 

Thomas Barton Baird, state manager of 
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the Southern Bell company in Georgia, tes- 
tified at great length on the finances and 
services of the company, with which he has 
been connected for 32 years. After stat- 
ing that the reduction in revenues has been 
greater than the economy in operations in 
the sum of $918,176 during the period be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, Mr. Baird entered 
into a lengthy discussion of revenues and 
expenditures of the company. Among his 
statements were the following : 

“The annual return on investment used 
and useful in furnishing intrastate service 
in the state of Georgia during 1932 was 
6.06 per cent. The return of investment 
used and useful in furnishing intrastate 
service in the state of Georgia during the 
first five months of 1933, on an annual ba- 
sis, was 5.57 per cent. The company’s in- 
yestment is the actual cost of its property. 
Under present conditions, the investment 
is the minimum value of such property. 

The company has made every effort to 
effect as many economies as possible in or- 
der to keep the operating expense at the 
lowest level consistent with proper main- 
tenance and operation and efficient service. 
These economies include the adoption ot 
reduced time-working plans affecting every 
employe in order to avoid excessive force 
reduction. 

In 1932, the first full year following the 
establishment of the rate level in Georgia 
higher than the one that exists at present, 
this company’s tax bill assignable to opera- 
tions in Georgia amounted to $428,665 or 
6.70 per cent of the total gross revenues. 
The annual tax bill had increased in 1932 
to $854,758, or 10.21 per cent of the gross 
revenues. 

Increase in taxes assignable to gross op- 
erations in Georgia from 1920 to 1932 
amounted to 226 per cent, while the in- 
crease in operating revenues was 58.5 per 
cent. The 1932 taxes amounted to $6.24 
for each telephone in service, including ex- 
tensions, private branch exchanges and ho- 
tel room telephones.” 

Mr. Baird stated that the company be- 
lieves it is entitled to an 8 per cent return 
on the fair and reasonable value of its 
property and in prosperous times it should 
be allowed an additional 1 or 2 per cent to 
provide for contingencies. 

The witness stated that the company must 
provide for the retirement of $15,000,000 in 
bonds which become due in 1937 and $47,- 
000,000 which become due in 1941. 

The company now has in service in Geor- 
gia 22.881 telephones, or 23 per cent more 
than it had in 1923, when present rates 
were fixed. The average number of tele- 
Phones per exchange is now 1,216, com- 
pared to 993 in 1923, or an increase of 22.5 
ber cent, Mr. Baird said. 

_ Before Mr. Baird had been cross-exam- 
ined, the hearing was recessed until Mon- 
tay, September 25, at which time other of- 
ficials of the Southern Bell company will 
testify. 
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Those appearing at the hearing on Sep- 
tember 15 were Mr. Baird and Ed. Smith, 
general counsel for the company; Assistant 
Attorneys-General Anderson and Goree for 
the commission; Robert Carpenter for the 
Georgia Hotel Men’s Association; O. H. 
Franklin, of Lowndes County, representa- 
tive for the Georgia Municipal League ; and 
Judge R. E. Tysinger, of Carrollton. The 
association, the league and the city of Car- 
rollton have intervened in the case in be- 
half of lower telephone rates. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

August 31: Approval granted acquisi- 
tion by the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia of the tele- 
phone properties of J. Roy Watson and A. 
G. Hudkins, doing business as the Clay 
District Telephone, Harrison-Doddridge 
Telephone Lines, and the Lewis-Upshur 
Telephone Lines. The properties are locat- 
ed in Harrison, Doddridge, Lewis, Upshur 
and Marion counties, West Virginia. 

GEORGIA. 

September 25: Continued hearing from 
September 15 in investigation of the rates 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., instituted on the commission's 
own motion to investigate the rates and 
practices of every telephone company oper- 
ating in Georgia. 

KANSAS. 

September 27: Hearing in Chanute, 
Neosha county, on complaint of the Cha- 
nute Rural Telephone Association against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
charging excessive rates. 

MICHIGAN. 

October 16: Hearings to be resumed in 
the statewide rate case of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 27: Hearing in St. Paul on 
application of Wm. J. Gratz for telephone 
service from the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at the summer home of Mrs. 
W. F. Gratz located between Willmar and 
Spicer. 

It was stated that for a number of years 
past, telephone service has been furnished 


by the Northwestern Bell company at the | 


summer home of Mrs. Gratz by means of 
a toll line connected at Willmar—an in- 
stallation charge of $5.00 being made and a 
service charge of $1.50 per month, plus 
ten cents for calls to Willmar. 

Missour!. 

September 11: Application filed by the 
Doniphan Telephone Co. for permission to 
abandon its telephone office and switch- 
board at Naylor and for permission to care 


for its subscribers at Naylor from _ its 
Neelyville exchange. 
NEBRASKA. 


September 15: Application filed by the 
Stanton Telephone Co. for authority to 
refund installation charges where the sub- 
scriber retains service for one year at the 
same place, on the theory that this induce- 
ment will assist in securing the return of 
a number of patrons. 

September 16: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to publish and en- 
force an individual residence rate of $2.00 


gross and $1.75 net at its Grant exchange; | 


this being in the nature of a reduction, 
ordered that request be granted. 
NEw York. 
September 15: Hearing in Albany be- 
fore Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on joint 
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petition of the Ashville & Panama Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Ashville 
& Panama Telephone & Telegraph Corp. : 
(a) for consent to the transfer by the com- 
pany of its franchises, etc., to the corpora- 
tion; (b) for authority to the issuance by 
the corporation of 245 shares of stock; 
(c) for consent to the acquisition by the 
company of the stock of the corporation 


TELEPHONY 


WISCONSIN. 

August 28: In the matter of the peti- 
tion of citizens of Tomah and W. E. Rabe, 
et al., representing the rural subscribers, 
for an investigation of the rates charged 
by the North-West Telephone Co., order 


issued reducing all rates 25 cents per 
month. The order was to become effective 


September 1 and continue for one year. 
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September 5: Order issued authorizing 
the Sturgeon Bay & Gardner Telephone 
Co. to establish a temporary toll rate be- 
tween Little Sturgeon and Sturgeon Bay 
and to reduce its rates for a period of one 
year, effective August 1, from $21.00 to 
$15.00 per year per subscriber, less a $3.00 
annual rental allowance to subscribers own- 
ing their own telephone instruments, 








With the Manufacturers 


and Jobbers 





More Orders Reported for Strow- 
ger R-C-X Equipment. 

That continued interest is being shown in 
the Automatic Electric Co.’s remote-con- 
trolled equipment for magneto exchanges is 
indicated by orders that are being received 
for that type of apparatus. Remote-con- 
trolled operation is being recommended 
strongly by the American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Co. as a remedy for non-profit- 
able magneto exchanges during these times, 
based on the ability of the equipment to 
effect a substantial saving in operating ex- 
pense, with a low capital investment. 

Among the orders for R-C-X equipment 
more recently received are: For Lyman, 
Wash., 50 lines, Skagit Valley Rural Tel- 
ephone Co.; Lewellen, Neb., 30 lines, Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd.; Malin, Ore., 25 
lines, Columbia Utilities Co.; Springville, 
Pa. 2 Commonwealth Telephone 
Co.; Magnolia, Iowa, 30 lines, Boyer Val- 
ley Telephone Co.; Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 50 
lines, Concord Telephone Co.; Oakford, 
Ill., 40 lines, Peoples Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; New Salem, Ind., 40 lines, 
Rushville Telephone Corp.; Neosho Rap- 
ids, Kans., 50 lines, Emporia Telephone 
Co.; and Covington, Pa., 30 lines, Tioga 
County Bell Telephone Co. 

Not all of the small exchange orders be- 
ing received are _ for 


lines, 


remote-controlled 
equipment, however, full automatic equip- 
ment having been ordered for Burlington, 
Wash.; Prospect, Pa.; and Pewamo, Mich. 


Pole Man Points a Way Back to 
the Path of Prosperity. 

September 4, 1933, will go down in his- 
tory as the day that the American people 
definitely turned their faces from depres- 
sion and started back on the road to pros- 
perity, according to C. M. Jordan, presi- 
dent Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

“We have learned many costly lessons in 
the three years of through 
“One of 
the most expensive elements in rebuilding 


depression 
which we have passed,” he says. 


business is the restoring of means of com- 
munication which have been allowed to run 
down and to fall into disrepair on account 
of lack of funds for operation and replace- 
ment. 

“This is particularly true of telephone 
communication. A large number of lines 
have been practically abandoned, and in 


others the service is so poor it is difficult 
to get any revenue from the lines. The 
wreckage due to the storms which have 
passed over our country, has largely cut 
off communication, except in the more 
thickly-settled communities. 

Every company owning and operating 
telephone lines should adopt an immediate 
policy to restore communication at all 
points, and the fall season is the ideal time 
of the year for replacement. This will also 
enable companies everywhere in the coun- 
try to put on extra men and increase em- 
ployment. 

Prices are still low, and companies should 
make certain their stock of poles is suffi- 
cient to make replacements and extensions 
this fall.” 

Jordan Bros. Lumber Co. maintains a 
large storage yard at Corapeake Junction, 
Va., carrying more than 10,000 Virginia 
white cedar poles from 25 to 50 feet in 
length, which are seasoned and ready for 
immediate use. 

Representative in Mexico for Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., Ltd. 
Morris Pinedo, until recently engaged 

in telephone engineering activities in Co- 

lombia, South America, has been appointed 
to represent the Automatic Electric Sales 

Co., Ltd., in charge of sales and exploita- 

tion of Strowger automatic equipment in 

Mexico. Mr. Pinedo will establish head- 

quarters in Mexico City on or about No- 

vember 1. 

He will promote the sale of telephone ap- 
paratus, telephone supplies, traffic signal 
systems, and the various other signal and 
control systems, and the general line of 
telephone communication, remote control 
and signaling apparatus, equipment and ac- 
cessories as manufactured by the Automatic 
Electric Co. and American Electric Co. of 
Chicago, the Automatic Electric Co., Ltd., 
of Liverpool, England, and the several 
other companies, both in the United States, 
Canada, and abroad, for which the Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., is the gen- 
eral export distributor and selling agent. 

Mr. Pinedo, who is from one of the lead- 
ing Colombia, South America, families, has 
lived in Colombia since his early childhood ; 
he was born in Curazao, West Indies, in 
1905. Having traveled widely, he has gained 
a wide acquaintanceship in Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Colombia and other South American 


countries. He is a graduate electrical en- 
gineer, having secured his degree trom 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
N. Y., after attending an American prepar- 
atory school following his early training 
in the schools of Cali, Colombia. 

His experience in the telephone field is 
extensive, having worked on dial telephone 














Lillian 


Morris Pinedo, Representative in 

Mexico of Automatic Electric Sales 

Co., Ltd., Will Establish Headquar- 

ters in Mexico City About Novem- 
ber 1. 


installations in the United States, supple- 
mented by factory training, followed by a 
number of years in which he was occupied 
in connection with various phases of the in- 
stallation of toll lines in Colombia. 

In 1932 he had charge of the testing of 
the toll lines in the Cali section and also 
had the supervision of their maintenance. 
Following this, he was made assistant plant 
superintendent at Bogota, which position he 
has held until his recent promotion to 3€rv- 
ice in Mexico. He is a member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, being enrolled in the lodge, 
“Luz de Occidente No. 19,” of Cali, Colom- 
bia. 

Mr. Pinedo has been reared in the at 
mosphere of the telephone business; h's 
father, Emanuel Pinedo, only recently te 
tired, was a pioneer in developing the tele- 
phone facilities of Colombia, and ‘irst de 
veloped telephone communication in the 
Cauca Valley as early as 1912, and subse- 
quently became interested in other tele- 
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ing shonic enterprises throughout Colombia. peting for these new buying dollars, and it vertisements beam with optimism and re- 
io "Mr. Pinedo, in addition to his new activi- will take intensive selling to gain a share of _ flect the new buying attitude that is becom- 
Bay ies in Mexico, will continue to be actively them for telephone service. ing apparent in all sections of the coun- 
one sociated in the direction of several Co- The United Trust Co., Abilene, Kans., _ try. 

4 iombian telephone companies. He is one has made available much good newspaper It has been the custom of the United 
oa of the owners, along with the Associated 
nts. Telephone & Telegraph Co., of the impor- 





ant Compania Telefonica del Pacifico, 
which operates extensively in the Cauca 
Valley in Colombia. 


Gas Company Orders Kellogg 
Board for Private System. 

The United Public Service Co. of Lotex, 

Texas, recently purchased a 150-line Kel- 

































rum 
Toy, logg magneto switchboard. All switch- 
par- boards and telephones used by this com- 
ning pany are of Kellogg manufacture. 
ne company owns and operates over 
; re cungany alte “THANKFUL? I should say ye ; 
d is 5,000 miles of telephone line to control its I am! I'm thankfal to be at “MERRY CHRISTMAS, Sue! RESOLVED, that I will 
1one gas company holdings that extend all the work again, thankful that I Yea, we have @ tlephens one ty ge Gog ee 
ee a : can slide my feet under a table again. Jack ordered one as out a telephone again. I never 
way from Florida to Monterey, Mexico. loaded with turkey fixin's, and my gift this year. Honestly, mnow how mush I used t un- 
he past three years, ten switchboards most thankful of all to have a I have been so lost without . . . . 
In th I 7 . i telephone back in easy reach one that I feel like I’ve just til I tried to do without i. I 
have been installed by this company in again. We have turkey once come home from a trip. Write have a telephone now, and be- 
Texas towns or twice a year, but we have down my number, Sue. Now lieve me, I’m going to keep it, 
at Pte . “ the telephone every day—and we can cail each other like we ALWAYS!” 
R. L. Norton, superintendent of telephone am I thankful!” used to!” 
eauipment, and D. F. Ball are the men Insert Company Name 
| responsible for the operations of the private Insert Company Name Insert Company Name In This Space 
s . 4 
— Ps P In This Space In This Space 
oii : P 
telephone system of the United Public 
Service Co. 
ieriticnnanie: Three Special Seasonal Advertisements Which Carry a Timely Appeal. 
Series of New Advertisements— Cos ; ; — Pe ; : aCenye 
“Cheerful 10-BRA.” advertising through its public utilities de- Trust Co. to wait until United exchanges 
ae al partment. Being closely affiliated with the used the advertisements before offering 
Every telephone manager in the United United utiliti ' . “1 11 mid them to other companies. This procedure 
. . e ° e “ > > yest- : O ) 5. S - 
States is face to face with the problem of antes Winities That operate mm nenwen has been reversed at the present time be 
increasing sale of service. Higher over- ¢&™ states, all of the advertising matter sin alt ‘tax ans anh tee chia 
4 4 re Ss “ =e oO ~~ 
head through the NRA demands more reve- Which has been used by those operating rs: , ; . 
< . ‘ : advertisements by all companies. 
nue. Rate increases are inadvisable and companies has been offered to Indepen- ‘ ; and 
; 5 ae : ‘ A broadside offering the “Cheerful 10- 
sale of service is the only answer to the dent telephone companies at nominal cost. i : ‘ 
BRA”—Business Recovery Advertisements 
= —to a long list of companies taken from 
:—— al - e 
— the TELEPHONY Directory of the Telephone 
=S— Industry was mailed this week. There are 
= . . . 
. =— ten advertisements in the series and all. of 
s the copy is written as a telephone conversa- 
tion or a “testimonial” from the user. Ten 
“ types of people who have just had service 
restored are pictured, and the smiling series 
pple- is a powerful sales urge for the telephone 
by a company. Some of them are shown in the 
ipied advertisements reproduced on this page. 
€ in- The new series is an ideal follow-up to 
the “Tested 10” series of telephone bor- 
g of “THANKS, HARRY. I'll be “TAKE IT FROM ME! “HELLO, DADDY ... . " a a ii: aeaaass 
g ih shatedaas Geinein When fee aso heed to find, How're you? ; tn ion rower adv ertisements that was distributed 
also I was beginning to think you it pays to have a phone. I had — ne. ge ge by the United Trust Co. last June. This 
ance. didn’t like me because you this phone put back in last when you come home from series was widely received by Independent 
A never came around after our week and every time I applied work? . . . Who showed me 7 - a . : 
plan telephone was taken out. Now for work, I left my number. how to use our new tele- companies, sets of advertisements being pur- 
I I underst , Three days later I got a hone? . . . It’s easy, daddy. cs 
mn he understand. You couldn't : just tell the ‘Number, please’ chased in 22 states. 
- get in touch with me. Gee! steady job. You can bet your girl what your number is and > wv 
; I'm glad we have a telephone bottom dollar I'll never be she finds you for me . .. I Newspaper advertising for telephone 
Ma- again!” without a telephone again.” like to use the telephone. : se -” " 
, companies cannot use “canned copy.” The 
dee, Insert Company Name Insert Company Name Insert Company Name United Trust Co. is the only organization in 
som In This Space In This Space In This Space the United States that makes a practice of 
regular offerings of suitable material. Its 
- . advertisements are designed and written by 
Ss ome of + “ ” ; ; ; 
his ( he “Cheerful 10-B R A” Advertisements Which Have Been Made Available to telephone men for the use of telephone 
: Te Independent Telephone Companies. m : 
companies. Its prices are unusually low 
= Problen lich operating men can suggest. The business recovery campaign of the because all art work and “first costs” are 
: . Me re ks have jobs today than at any United Companies is using a most timely borne by the telephone companies for which 
the . 2 ‘ : ; . 
: time in past two years. Most of these series of newspaper advertisements. It pic- the advertisements are planned. 
se- ye ° ge . °° ° ° ° ee ° 
' : Wage ¢ S are prospective telephone cus- tures smiling individuals who have just had 3y making United advertising available 
tele- tomers. 


1ere are hundreds of firms com- their telephones connected again. The ad- to all telephone companies, the United Trust 
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Co. renders a service that would be diffi- 
cult to duplicate. The United group has 
been a leader in service sales, and material 
that has its approval is declared to have 
been productive wherever used. 

If a proof sheet of the “Cheerful 10” ad- 
vertisement series has not been received, 
write the United Trust Co., public utilities 
department, Abilene, it will 
gladly send a copy. 


Kans., and 


Stromberg-Carlson Installs 
gram Service System. 
Complete program service equipment 
serving 70 rooms has been installed by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. in 
the mammoth North Division High School 
at Milwaukee, Wis. The building, incorpo- 
rating the finest and most up-to-date educa- 
tional equipment available, is considered by 
many the equal of any institution of its 
kind in the country. 


Pro- 


The system installed by the Stromberg- 
Carlson company is complete in every re- 
spect, allowing radio, phonographic or 
local pick-up programs to be sent through- 
out the school building. The switchboard 
is so arranged that any or all of the loud- 
speakers in the system may be used, sep- 
arate keys controlling the output to each 
room. A general program key instantly 
connects all speakers in the system. 

Sixty-eight classroom speakers are em- 
ployed, one in each room. Besides these, 
two special shield-type dynamic speakers 
are installed in the auditorium and two 
other speakers are used in the 
gymnasium. 


special 


large These gymnasium 
speakers are specially constructed to with- 
stand the hard usage they are likely to 
encounter in this location. Each speaker 
units mounted 
baffle. The 


opening of each is protected by a heavy 


consists of two dynamic 


upon a_ substantial wooden 
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View of Panel Board With Special Telephone Connecting With Principal’s Office—Panel 
Board Showing Electric Phonograph and Keys Controlling Loudspeakers. 


metal grille. They are located on either 
side of the gymnasium to insure adequate 
audibility. 

Four microphones are 
pick-up of 
the school. 


employed for 
programs originating within 
Latest type condenser micro- 
phones are installed over the stage in the 
auditorium and in the music room. 

A close-speaking microphone is located 
on the principal’s desk for his use in ad- 
dressing the without the 
necessity of calling a special assembly as 
formerly. Other uses of this 
microphone are the transmission of sig- 
nals, denoting beginning and end of 
classes and _ the 


entire school 


was done 


announcements of fire 
A fourth microphone is located on 
the equipment panel of the system for the 
operator’s use in announcing the programs. 


drills. 




















Typical Classroom Showing Loudspeaker Installation. 


The equipment itself consists of two 
panels of Stromberg-Carlson’s No. 2 pro- 
gram service system. Two No. 8 ampli- 
fier units give the system a total of 40 
watts output. The panel board contains 
a powerful Stromberg-Carlson radio re- 
ceiver for the reception of educational 
radio programs. Below it is located the 
mixing panel where correct selection and 
mixing of incoming programs is secured 
before putting them on the system. Be- 
low this panel is located the 
amplifier and the power amplifiers. 


primary 


The other panel, contains an electrically- 
operated phonograph and magnetic pick- 
up, a primary amplifier for preliminary 
amplification of local 
from local broadcast microphone, before 
passing to the power amplifiers. Here 
also is located all the switching appara- 
tus for the 72 speakers in the system 

A desirable feature of this system is a 
duplicate control panel in the principal's 
office with which he may, by means of 


programs derived 


control ever) 
With this board, 
the principal may take entire charge of 
the program from his office, giving it- 
structions to the operator through a spe- 
cial telephone connecting with the main 
control panel. 


telephone type relays, 


speaker in the school. 


Paragraphs. 

Tue Unitep TRANSFORMER Corp., 266 
Canal Street, New York City, has been or 
ganized for the manufacturing of high 
quality transformers, voltage regulators 
and associated devices for use in radio and 
industrial applications. ; 

I. A. Mitchell, president, and S. L. Barol, 
vice-president, were formerly a: sociated 
with the Kenyon Transformer Co., Inc., the 
former as chief design engineer 1 vice- 
president and the latter as technical and 
sales director. 


